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Volume XXIII 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION' 


lo consider the topie which has been 
assigned to me adequately would require a 
long speech and more time than is usually 
allotted to one on such an occasion. There 
are some advantages to long speeches after 
such a repast, as pointed out by the distin- 
guished Chinese statesman, Li Hung 
Chang, upon his visit to this country some 
years ago. In the afternoon, he had led a 
parade with the mayor down Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, and, in the evening, he was 
the guest of honor at a great banquet. The 
first address was long, very long. Li Hung 
Chang, who could not understand a word 
of English, soon wearied of it and fell to 
sleep. As he awoke, he caught the eye of 
the mayor, who said to him through the 
interpreter, ‘‘Your Highness evidently 
does not enjoy long speeches.’’ The visitor 
replied promptly, ‘‘Quite the contrary! I 
like them very much after a good meal like 
this, for they give me longer to sleep.’’ 

To do justice to the topic not only would 
require a long speech, but would involve a 
review of the past to determine what was, 
a view of the present to determine what is, 
and penetration into the future to deter- 
mine what will be. It would require a his- 
torian to tell us of the past, a philosopher 
to deseribe the present and to relate it to 
current life and contemporary movements, 
and a prophet to picture the future and to 
point the way to the Promised Land. 

I do not know how a historian would 
deseribe the early efforts in vocational edu- 
cation, but to me they may be characterized 

?An address delivered before the annual ban- 


quet of the National Society for Vocational Edu- 
‘ation at Cleveland, Ohio, on December 4, 1925. 
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Neither do I 
know how a philosopher would evaluate the 


by the word ‘‘copying.’’ 


present efforts, but to me they may be 
characterized as ‘‘creating.’’ Nor do I 
know what a prophet would say as to the 
future, but I venture to say it will witness 
not only ‘‘ecreating’’ but ‘‘conserving.’’ 

Copying—creating—conserving : the past 
—present—and future! 

Copying characterized the early years of 
the history of vocational education—look- 
ing about for light and guidance. There 
are men in this room who led the early com- 
missions to other countries—Germany, 
France, Scandinavia—and who brought 
back pictures of the vocational schools 
abroad: the continuation schools of 
Munich, the people’s high schools of Den- 
mark, the night schools and workers’ col- 
leges of England and the art and craft 
schools of France. They went about telling 
American communities of these schools. 
More than once have I been thrilled by 
descriptions of the Munich continuation 
school with its forty-two lines of work, 
ranging from harness-making to the design- 
ing of jewelry and stained-glass windows. 
During this early period, no less than thirty 
books and monographs were printed in this 
country, describing the vocational schools 
of continental Europe. There were scores 
of magazine articles. We even encouraged 
foreign visitors to come and tell us of their 
work. 

Looking to other countries had a pro- 
found effect upon what we did. Under 
Danish influence, we copied, or tried to 
copy, the people’s high schools, when we 
established state and county agricultural 
and polytechnic high schools. We were 
admonished then, as we still are, that we 
lacked art; so there came into being special 
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municipal and private art and eraft insti 
tutes. We were told that craftsmanship was 
had a 


significance elsewhere, 


declining, so sloyd, which distinet 


vocational found a 
welcome place in our educational system. 
Our simple process of reasoning seems to 
have been: As these schools and movements 
were a success abroad. they would be a 
here. We did not realize, appar 
ently, that there was no peasantry here as 
in Danish countries; that 


‘‘whittling knife’’ and all that it illustrated 


SUCCESS 
the continental 


in economie life would soon be succeeded 


by the automatic machine; that France, 
with its remarkable development of art and 
art industries, was a nation of retailers, 
whereas we were destined to become whole 
that, the 


worker might get great joy through the 


salers; and while continental 
‘‘ereative impulse in industry’’ while work- 
ing twelve hours a day in a damp and 
musty shop made sacred to him by the work 
of his forefathers, the American worker was 
destined to even greater joy and freedom 
working eight hours a day in a huge, but 
sanitary, plant, receiving enough pay to 
enable him to buy stock in the company, to 
educate his children properly and to feel 
as though he were ‘‘sitting on top of the 
world.’’ 

We looked not only to other countries, 
but to our own past, seeking to regain some- 
thing which had been lost or which we 
feared had been lost. We talked much 
about the passing of the apprenticeship 
system, and we entertained proposal after 
proposal in an endeavor to restore it to its 
original status. We talked of the skilled 
trades as they were practiced thirty years 
ago; and as we saw them broken up into 
parts as machine after machine came into 
use, and as operators replaced skilled work- 
ers, we thought we were losing something 
of priceless worth to the individual and to 
the economic order. We fell back upon the 
philosophies of Ruskin, Carlyle and Morris, 
working ourselves into such an emotional 
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state that our vocational schools trained 
young people not for the prevailing order 
of the day, or of the day to come, but of th« 
We discovered, wit 
children 


day that had passed. 
that 
trained in schools entered not 


some chagrin, vocationally 

the calling 
for which they had been trained, but some 
thing else. 

We the 
shift of people, particularly young people, 
from the farm to the city. Ways of pre 
venting it became the subject of many an 


lamented natural and age-old 


address before this body; but still the mi 
gration continued as we looked backward 
to our own past rather than forward to ow 
future. 

In like manner, we looked askance upon 
daughters the their 
parents to enter upon work resulting in a 
monetary Little 
what to-day would witness 
capable, trained and efficient, taking their 
places, as of right, in the economie world 

Not only did we look to other countries 


leaving homes of 


reward. did we realiz 


young women, 


and to our own past, but we looked to other 
schools and to the aecepted forms and pat 
terns of education for our models. Schools 
were built for children. This was not only 
a prevailing thought, but a legal requir 
ment; a legal restriction that publie school 
funds should be spent for children and only 
In fact, such restrictions are 
Schools as 


for children. 
still operative in some states. 
institutions for children, not only required 
by law and tradition, but reinforced by 
psychology and by popular belief! In 
effect, we said to the child, ‘‘Learn now, 
for the days of your learning are limited 
and you will soon reach the age when you 
can learn no And so the earls 
movement for vocational education was in 
line with current educational conceptions 
all-day schools for children, boys and girls; 
not working boys and girls, but school boys 
and girls; and the best, too. How we pro 
tested when ‘‘truants’’ or ‘‘toughs’”’ 
sent to vocational schools! We wanted, not 


more.’’ 


wert 








I 





> 
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ds of the genius, it is. 


ipts it. 


best : upon the 
} 


but the 


m. CL assume, that the 


ant 
est were 
by copying from abroad, by 
back into our past, and by taking 

from accepted forms of general 
laid for 


lueation ot secondary crade in this 


n. the foundation was 


y. What was done made a popular 
_ established the claim of vocational 
n as an educational issue of im por- 
developed a large and representative 
edueators who were ‘‘out of line’’ 
general edueation, and best of all, gave 


hing tangible to talk about and to 


Il 
ut copying is important. 
es not reveal true genius, but it trains 


It is a step. 


us in its youth in the old and aecepted 
No one is so rash as to think that 
rough sketch will be more than 
strokes, as compared with the later 


S 


first 


rk of the master, but we prize the rough 


just the same; and no one will be- 
the toddling of a child as he follows 
But copying 
In the 


The copyist looks 


footsteps of his father. 
be succeeded by creating. 
model, a pattern, and reproduces or 
The creator builds a structure 


m the materials best adapted to his pur- 


MOSES, 


designed so as to serve known ends 


a unique way. 


Creating is the supreme test of educa- 


nal statesmanship. 


) 


ent for vocational 


mmission. 
is shifted from the study of the schools 
other countries and from a review of 

ir own past to the youth of the state and 


How has the move- 
education stood this 
Massachusetts, perhaps repentant for 


pattern of secondary education which 


gave to the country, took the first crea- 
‘step in the appointment of the Douglas 


Attention for the first time 


the economie needs of the common 
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wealth, in an attempt to discover the voea 
tional aspirations and deficiencies of vor 
well as the conditions 


And 


selves were weighed and found wanting in 


people, as 


the schools them 


which they worked 


the light of their failure to develop whol 


some attitudes toward work and to educate 


the majority for the responsibilities in the 


productive life of the community of whicl 


they were soon to become a part 


As the situation was studied we becam¢ 


aware of exploitation, of unrealized ambi 


tions and of talents wasted beeaust they 


were not developed. The aspirations of 
leaders in vocational education became, al 
though not officially, the ‘‘conservation ot 
vouth’’ and the movement for vocational 
great 


education was regarded as one of th 


national movements to conserve the re- 


sourees of youth, as youth was conceived to 
be the greatest national asset. And so our 


forces moved abreast with other forces 
which were combating child labor and ad 
voeating workmen’s compensation, reason 
able hours of labor, 
acts, and the like. We discussed such top 


ics in our meetings and paved the way for 


factory construction 


the development of this society as a national 
organization, including in its membership 
employers of labor, representatives of labor 
unions, social workers and business men, as 
well The 


unique among educational organizations in 


as educators. society became 
that its membership included all those con 


cerned with vocational edueation whethe1 
workers. employers, or teachers 
State for the 


vocational education was enacted by some 


legislation promotion of 
of the eastern states, thus putting the coun 
try on record for the movement for special 
education for youths who were employed 
The Massachu 
into ex 


or who were about to be. 
setts day vocational schools came 
day schools because sc] ools were 
for 
stil! 


istence ; 
still 
children 


regarded as agencies primarily 


and because ehildhood was 
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coneeived to be the best period for educa- 
In the east the idea of special day 
firmly en- 


tion. 
vocational schools became 
trenched, while in the middle west and far 
west, the cosmopolitan high school, includ- 
ing all phases of education, general as well 
as special, became the accepted medium for 
pre-employment vocational education. 

The commission idea, which had proved 
of value in Massachusetts in discovering 
vocational needs and in spurring public 
opinion to action, spread to other states— 
Indiana, Wisconsin and California—with 
expected results. But the inadequacy of 
the commission led to the search for new 
instruments to determine our own needs. 
(May I inject the remark at this point, that 
general education neither provided nor 
suggested the tools or the technique by 
which we could discover the character of 
our problems. ) 

A new instrument, the community sur- 
vey, offer 
While the commission gave opinions and 
mass data regarding economie and social 
needs, the survey could penetrate deeper 
into occupational and community life and, 
when applied expertly, as it was in many 
instanees, could pieture community needs 
with the clarity of a mirror. And so city 
after city chose to conduct surveys to deter- 
mine facts of population, production, re- 
sources and the educational status of those 
who were employed, all looking toward a 
program of vocational education adapted 
especially to the community. As we devel- 
oped ‘‘speaking’’ acquaintances with indus- 
tries and workmen, our attention, from 
that point on, was shifted from the needs 
of the school child who was not employed 
to the youth and to the adult who was em- 
ployed. The continuation school, the co- 
operative school, the new apprenticeship 
and the night school naturally came to the 
fore and demanded recognition. Inci- 
dentally, this was the first break of any 
the conception of the 


seemed to great possibilities. 


magnitude from 
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school as an agency for children, to 

school as an agency also for youths 

adults. 
Meanwhile, nationa 


the forees of 


were gaining momentum. For years. 
leaders in vocational education had | 
preaching the fundamental truth that vor 
tional education was a national issue: + 
it affected national safety, national intee 
rity and national economic and social w 
fare. As nation after nation, in the rising 
tide of nationalism, joined in the Gr 
War, the struggle for national aid for vo 
tional education in this country was w 
just in time for the newly devised syst: 
to become a resource in the conflict in whi: 
we became involved. You know the stor 
of the establishment of the federal board 
the wisdom and devotion of its members 
the statesmanship of its staff, the rapid a 
ceptance of the act by all the states and 1 
inerease from a handful of workers in t 
field to a small army. But I should not 
dwell on this phase, except as it occasioned 
an important change in conception. W 
have pictured the change thus far from th 
‘‘eonservation of youth’’ to meeting th 
‘needs of the community.’’ The war 
forced us to attempt to train a given per- 
son for a given task, and we began more 
intently than ever before to focus attention 
on the task itself, thus leading to the per- 
tection of the technique of job analysis with 
ali its accompanying relations, such as per- 
formance levels and instructional units 
The effect of these analyses upon theories 
and even upon courses of study in voca- 
tional schools, as well as in regular schools, 
has been profound. 

We are now in the midst of this great 
creative period: 


Starting with children, good children in school, we 
have shifted to youths and adults; 

Starting with all-day schools for those who had 
not yet gone to work, we have shifted to part 
time and evening schools for those who are 
working ; 
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with an attempt to teach skilled trades 
1 a period of years, we have shifted to 


ng what each worker needs, whether it 
res three weeks or three years; 
+ with the hope of revising the old concep 
s of apprenticeship, we have created (in 
» states) the new apprenticeship—a cove- 
t between parent, youth, employer, occupa- 
il group and the school; 
¢ with the slogan, ‘‘the conservation of 
’ we have enlarged our conceptions to 
e the meeting of community needs and 
eds of the job. 
These achievements, if they may be so 
carded, have not been equally attained in 
the several vocational fields. The main 
tasks in home economies education, for ex- 

mple, still remain to be accomplished. I 

submit to you that household economies will 
t have accomplished its best purposes 
until the program is built around the needs 
mothers with children. When these 
ds have been met, little else matters. 

We hope that the next generation of moth- 
ers, who have been in eontact with high- 
school teachers of home economies, will be 
better prepared for their tasks than other- 
wise; but, even though they are, the essen- 
tial help must be given in the adult stage. 
Home economies is still merely on the 
ringe of the movement for parental edu- 
cation. Meanwhile, organizations are com- 
ing into existence to meet the reeds of 
mothers. We rejoice that this is so, but we 
regret that household economies is only on 
**side-lines.’’ The way to redeem 

usehold economies from the commonplace 
is to place it in the setting which is age-old, 
the most beautiful yet the most tragie set- 
ting of all—the mother with her child, with 
the seales balancing between life and death 
and with the deciding factor enlightenment 
r ignorance! 

Edueation for commerce remains the 
great unexplored area. Clerical education 
there is, to be sure, but there remain the 
distinetive commercial occupations, inelud- 
ng merchandising in all its special forms, 


e | 
the 


the keeping of small and big stores, market- 
ing, mereantile and passenger traffic. In 
spite of the vigorous leadership in Wash- 
ington and in two or three states, there are 
still no plans worthy of the name for train 
ing commercial teachers. So long as public 
schools fail to enter the field, the proprie- 
tary school will predominate 

There are other tasks ahead of the first 
magnitude. The economic aspects of pro 
ductive, occupational life still remain to be 
reduced to teachable terms. As pointed out 
by others, successful agriculture is not only 
performing a series of technical tasks, but 
it is a business. A good farmer, techni- 
cally, may be a bankrupt. What to plant, 
when to buy and when to sell, and how to 
market are of paramount concern. The 
hired hand ean do the planting, but the 
farmer must decide what to plant; the hired 
hand can harvest the crop and store it 
away, but the farmer must determine when 
to sell. 

The economic factor, but in different 
form, is becoming uppermost in industry. 
While Arthur Pound was publishing his 
series of articles on the ‘‘Iron Man’’ in the 
Atlantic Monthly and others were lament- 
ing the passing of the ‘‘Creative Impulse 
in Industry,’’ workers in overalls were buy- 
ing stocks in the industry where the ‘‘iron 
man’’ was supreme and where the creative 


sé 


impulse had disappeared. By 1923, fifteen 
million workmen owned industrial stocks or 
bonds. Organizations of workers have es- 
tablished their own banks, their own stores 
and their own markets. They must exer- 
cise economic judgment in all their affairs, 
either individually or in groups. Strikes, 
wage schedules, hours of labor are all set- 
tled along economic lines, and in the settle- 
ment the worker’s point of view predomi- 
nates. It will be for good or for ill for him- 
self, his group and his neighbors in accord- 
ance with his economic insight and knowl- 
edge, and his willingness to consider each 
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issue in its relation to all other issues. That 
the worker is interested in economic educa- 
tion is indicated by the courses he, himself, 
arranges in workingmen’s colleges, by the 
books which he reads and by the discussions 
in his meetings. 

We 


The greatest contributions to research, of 


must continue to foster research. 
this group, have been in analyzing commu- 
Attention should 


individuals. 


nities and occupations. 
the 
Dealing as we are with adults, or those who 


be turned to study of 
are rapidly approaching the age of matur- 
ity as well as economic independence, we 
must discover the basie principles underly- 
ing adult learning, and we must perfect the 
methods of instruction best adapted to 
adults. It is conceivable that the high mor- 
tality in night school attendance is due in 
part to the inability of those in attendance 
to learn the things which are attempted. 
find it difficult to master one 
field might master another with ease. What 
the various 
types of skill or in the comprehension of 
ideas? To 


men and women to attend night schools to 


Those W ho 


factor is age in mastery of 


knowledge and of encourage 
study that which they can not master is to 
openly invite failure. The psychology of 
learning upon which we must rely now is 


the psychology of learning as related to 


children. Does the same psychology apply 
to adults? 
As we recruit vocational teachers pri- 


marily from among the ranks of workers, 
we must foster research to determine in a 
more satisfactory manner than at present 
not only vocational ability but teaching 
ability. Vocational success rests primarily 
upon the manipulation of materials and 
individual performance. Suecess in teach- 
ing rests upon the analysis and presenta- 
tion of ideas, in teachable form, to others. 
While we must 
among the voecationally proficient, there 


choose teachers from 
may not be a high positive correlation be- 


tween vocational success and teaching abil- 
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ity; in fact, the correlation may be 
tive. 

The movement for voeational edu 
needs new friends; not that old friends 
to be replaced, but that the new setting 
We must 
in eloser cooperation with those inter 
We ean not 


successfully in a vocational school ti 


volves new responsibilities. 
in vocational guidance. 


youths or adults who are misplaced 
tionally. Voeational guidance may 


task of general education; but unless 
relate ourselves to the movement, ws 
losing one of our best opportunities. M 
we, with haste, bridge the gap betwe 
those engaged in vocational edueation 
psychologists, personnel workers and 


perts in vocational guidance! 


Ill 


As we create, we must conserve. T 
thoughtful builder insures his structure a 
braces it against storms even while it is 
process of erection. The forees of destru 

tion in education, as in nature, are always 
present. What 
that has been gained. 


your patience, I mention but three things 


must be conserved? <A 


Lest I trespass u 


The national organization for vocatio 
education at Washington has complet 
almost a decade of useful and construct 
service. It has stood the strain of war, wit 
all its emergencies, and the test of peac 
with its reactionary tendencies. It appears 
that all who have had anything to do wit 
either the federal or the state organizations 
entertain no disappointments and no eri! 
cisms. To modify the present scheme 
any important particular would be to 
vite major losses, with but a slender chan 
of minor While I am speaking 
neither for nor against any proposed fi 


cwains. 


eral legislation regarding education, | 
urging that we conserve that which has bee! 
gained. 

The society which brings us together a! 
nually under such happy auspices, in its 
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years, created helpful relationships 
business men, manufacturers, labor 

n representatives, social workers and 
tors. It brought together groups not 
siously associated and, while in other 
tters they might find themselves on oppo- 
site sides, they united to promote this 
ement for the education of young work- 

ers. The period of the greatest creative 
rk was coincident with the intimate asso- 

m of these diverse groups. We are in 

ve danger of losing that which has been 
ied as this society becomes primarily a 
dy of professional workers. The ranks 
re being weakened as the professional 


ips predominate. This society ean not 

eed much further with its work with 
it men of affairs, industrial workers as 
ell as educators. 
In addition to conserving the integrity of 

national organization and the demo- 
‘ratie nature of this society, we must con- 
serve something not quite so tangible but 
just as important—a flexible and progres- 
sive point of view. We must listen to new 
prophets as well as to old; we must con- 
tinue to weleome new friends, new ideas, 
new plans and new theories. 

[ have pictured some of the changes 
that have oceurred already in this creative 
period, but the Promised Land is not in 
sight. To-morrow’s schools will not be 
lentical with those of to-day without we 
grow old and weary. Huxley said, 
‘“Seience commits suicide when it accepts 
1 creed.’’ So dowe. Each day and decade 
brings new light. May we be able to dis- 
cern it and to follow it; marching forward 
in the light of the rising sun, rather than 
seeking protection in the shadows of the day 
at has passed. 

RoBeErRT JOSSELYN LEONARD 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Tue Declaration of Independence was 
proclaimed in Philadelphia in 1776, and 
during this same year a provisional con- 
stitution was drawn for the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. This constitution pro- 
vided for education in the state by the fol- 
lowing dual system : 

A school or schools shall be established in each 
county by the legislature for the convenient in 
struction of youth, with such salaries to the masters 
paid by the public as may enable them to instruct 
the youth at low prices; and all useful learning 
shall be duly encouraged and promoted in one o: 


more universities.! 


This was the first attempt at constitu- 
tional provision for education and followed 
very much the plans and ideas of the foun- 
der, William Penn. On December 8, 1794, 
a committee appointed by the house of rep 
resentatives submitted a plan for the edu- 
cation of the poor gratis and a general plan 
of an educational system. These resolu- 
tions were passed by both houses, but finally 
lost in a conference committee. They fur 
nished an outline of an educational policy 
that not only provided an elementary edu- 
cation, but made an attempt to provide sec- 
ondary education through a system of 
county academies.’ 

On the first day of April, 1834, the act 
establishing free schools was passed.’ In 
1836 ‘‘An Act to Consolidate and Amend 
the Several Acts relative to a General Sys- 
tem of Education by Common Schools’’ was 
passed and in the concluding section of the 
act Philadelphia was authorized to estab- 
lish a central high school. This marked 
the beginning of the high school within the 


1 Wickersham, James P., ‘‘ History of Education 
in Pennsylvania,’’ p. 256. 

2 Ibid., p. 262. 

3 Tbid., p. 317. 

4Pennsylvania Laws. 1836, No. 166, p. 533. 
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state as a legal institution. It was the first 
high school to be recognized as a distinct 
public institution and entitled to support 
by public tax. 

The next 
was that at Reading in the year 1845, when, 


high school to be established 


the trustees of the Reading 
county of Berks, be and they are hereby author- 


Academy, in the 


ized, with the assent and approbation of a major- 


ity of the actual members of the said board to 
transfer the academy building and lot of ground 
thereto 


be longing, ... to the directors of the 


common schools of the several wards of said bor- 
ough of Reading for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining therein, in lieu of and instead 
of the academy as at present established by law, 
a high school for tuition in the elassical litera- 
ture and higher branches of education, according 
to a plan to be adopted by the said directors of 
the common schools of Reading, not inconsistent 
with the provision of the Act of the General As- 
sembly for establishing a general system of edu- 
cation by common schools passed the 13th day of 
June, 1836, A. D. and the supplements thereto.5 


The above act, like that in the case of 
the Central High School of Philadelphia, 
did not create a high school. It simply 
legalized or gave the citizens of the com- 
munity permission to sell or use a building 
The directors 
at all times since the establishment of the 
free and common school systems had the 
power of grading and establishing high 
This power was not directly 
granted in the laws of 1834 and 1836. The 
spirit of the laws was such that interpre- 
tations of them implied that the directors 
had these powers. The age of the children 
was not fixed and therefore there was no 
positive limit to the extent or type of edu- 
cation that might be offered. It simply 
awarded them a privilege which had not 
been denied. 

The next high school established by a 
direct act of the legislature was the Public 
High School of Pittsburgh. This school 
was established under the act of 1849 which 


for high school purposes. 


schools. 


5 Ibid., 1845, No. 185, Section 1, p. 265 f. 
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required that the sense of the citizens he 
obtained by means of a public election on 
the question of establishing a high schoo] 
that the school directors of each 
should elect one of their own number as 
controller of this school; that controllers 
should purchase or rent suitable buildings 
for said school; should admit pupils on ex. 
amination who desired to prosecute a th 

the 
sciences, or to qualify themselves for em 


ward 


ough business education in arts or 
ployment as teachers in the schools; should 
examine appoint 
school; should regulate the course of study 
and determine what books of instruction 
should be used.® The legislation favoring 
the establishing of the ‘‘ Publie High Schoo! 
of Pittsburg’’ differed from that of th 
Reading high school in that the directors 
were compelled to obtain a sense of citizens 
regarding the matter and that the duties 
of the controllers of the school were specifi- 
eally stated. ‘ 

In 1849 a supplement to the free schoo! 
act was passed making an age limit for 
pupils attending the free schools. This 
supplement provided for the establishment 
of a sufficient number of common schools 
for the education of every individual be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty-one 
years.’ This rather presupposed that th 
education of the children was not complete 
before reaching the age of twenty-one and 
thus it was favorable to the extension of 
school training. 

In 1850 a law was passed which author- 
ized the school directors of the borough of 
Easton ‘‘to establish under such regula 
tions as they may deem advisable one Hig! 
School in said district, for the complete edu 
eation of such pupils of the public schools 
of said district as may possess the requisite 
qualifications ; and the moneys expended 11 
the establishment and support of said High 


and teachers for this 


6 Ibid., 1849, No. 355, p. 531 f. 
t Ibid., 1849, No. 316, p. 443. 
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shall be paid out of the treasury of 
mon school fund of the district.’’* 
ring 1854 a law was passed making 
n for the appointment of county 
rintendents. Among other things it 
e duty of these county superinten- 
‘to see that in every district there 
taught orthography, reading, writ- 
ng. English grammar, geography and 
metic, as well as such other branches 
board of directors and controllers 
may require.’’® Section 41 of this same law 
removed the right and power of examina- 
from the hands of the directors and 
thorized county superintendents to ex- 
mine prospective teachers. This new 
thod of certification was a forward step 
the educational history of Pennsylvania. 
In 1855 the several wards of the city of 
Pittsburgh were congolidated for educa- 
onal purposes. As a result of this con- 
solidation, there was created a central board 
f control, whose duty it was, among other 
things, to ‘‘proceed to establish two high 
schools; one for the education of pupils 
f f ach sex,’ 72° 
Under a special act of the legislature in 
1856, the several wards of the city of Erie 
were to be known ‘‘by the style and title 
f Erie School District.’’"?. Furthermore, 
it was the duty of its ‘‘board to keep and 
maintain a central high school in which 
shall be taught the higher branches . 
and shall provide as far as practicable a 
normal department.’’'* Here the city ob- 
tained not only the privilege of establish- 
ing a high school but also that of establish- 
ing a normal department in the high school. 
The primary purpose of the normal depart- 
ment was to prepare teachers for the public 
schools of the city. Ten years later a 
*Ibid., 1850, No. 261, Section 4, p. 333. 
* Ibid., 1854, No. 610, Section 38, p. 625. 
10 Ibid., 1855, No. 13, p. 12. 
‘1 Tbid., 1856, No. 557, Seetion 1, p. 521. 
2 Ibid., 1856, No. 557, Scetion 3, p. 521. 





similar high sehool privilege was granted 
to the city of Harrisburg. There the board 
of control was given authority to ‘borrow 
such sum of money as may be found neces- 
sary to meet the expense thereof of erecting 
a suitable building, ete., and may levy and 
collect taxes, under the common school law, 
to repay the money thus borrowed, or meet 
the expense of the building.’’** 

In all cases where high schools had been 
established up to this time, the legislative 
act granting them the privilege, if it can 
be called a privilege, stated that the only 
students to be admitted into the school were 
those from the various wards of the city in 
which the school was located. No provi- 
sion had been made to allow students from 
districts other than those in which the 
school was situated to enter. All the high 
schools established were located in the 
larger cities and thus there was no demand 
for entrance by students living outside the 
legal limits of the city. In 1869 the bor- 
ough of Tioga in the county of Tioga re- 
ceived the right of establishing a high 
school and of applying the state appropria- 
tion and the school taxes to the support of 
said school and were ‘‘authorized to re- 
ceive in said school pupils who are not resi- 
dents of said borough for a stated compen- 
sation to be paid by them, and empowered 
to collect a reasonable sum per term, for 
all pupils residing in said borough, and 
pursuing studies in said school in advance 
of those usually taught in the common 
schools of the state.’"* Just two years 
later the school directors in the borough of 
Coudersport in the county adjoining Tioga 
were granted the right to establish a high 
school and were authorized to collect tui- 
tion from both resident and non-resident 
pupils.* Both of these schools were located 
in rural and agricultural districts. Each 

13 Ibid., 1866, No. 687, Section 1, p. 699. 

14 Jbid., 1869, No. 1115, Section 1, p. 1124. 
15 Ibid., 1871, No. 33, Section 1, p. 31. 
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had a population of less than five hundred 
and it was because of these facts, no doubt, 
that they received permission, probably at 
tuition for 


their own to charge 


both resident and non-resident pupils. 


request, 


Legislative provision had now been made 
for six city and two borough high schools. 
The 


tinued to grow and spread, and in 1873 


demand for higher education con- 
provision was made for the establishment 
of high schools within a county as a unit 
of organization. This law seemed to have 
special reference to districts in Delaware 
county.*® 

1870 and 1890 the number of 


towns with a population of less than 5,000 


Between 


and more than 2,500 had more than trebled 
and during the next ten years had increased 
to sixty-eight. The number of towns with 
a population of 5,000 or more had increased 
from five in 1860 to thirty-three in 1890. 
During this same period there was a gen- 
eral increase in population of 89 per cent. 
over the entire state. Therefore, with the 
rapidly growing population in towns and 
boroughs; with the social and political or- 
ganizations better developed; with the de- 
mand by the state and cities for men of 
higher training, the various communities 
found it to their advantage to make some 
general provision for the higher education 
of their children at publie cost. As a re- 
sult of this public demand the legislature 
This 


law provided that public high schools be 


passed, in 1887, a high school law. 


cities or boroughs divided 
under the 


established in 
into that all 
age of twenty-one be admitted thereto after 


wards ; children 
having qualified under such examination as 
might be prescribed by the board; that the 
board should exercise a general supervi- 
sion over the high school, appoint all teach- 
ers therefor, fix the amount of their sal- 
aries, have power to dismiss any teacher 
time for cruelty, 


at any incompetency, 


16 Jbid., 1873, No. 598, p. 568 f. 
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negligence, immorality or other causes, ex 
pel or suspend from said school all py; 
found guilty, on full examination or hea, 
ing, of refractory or incorrigibly bad co; 
duct, and have power to make all p: 
regulations and rules for the government 
and discipline of said school; that at leas 
one of the members of the board s} 
said school at least 


visit once a wee 


lear? Ing 


should direct what branches of 
should be taught and what books shoy 
be used; that the board should not emplo; 
any teacher in said high school unless sy 
person produced a certificate that w 
entitle him or her to teach in the y 
schools and that such certificate must 
forth the branches of learning the hold 
thereof was qualified to teach and that 
teacher should be employed to teach ar 
branch of learning not enumerated on | 
the 


maintain and operate said high school 1 


or her certificate; that board shou 


exceeding ten months in each year 
should pay all necessary expense ther 
that said board should purchase, proew 
hold and 


property necessary for the establishment 


and such real estate 


persor 
said high school and should furthermor 
levy a special tax for such an amount 
the board of controllers might deem n 
sary for the support of said high sch 
provided such tax did not exceed 
amount of one mill in any one year.” 
In 1893 the above law was amended, 
lowing high schools to be established 
boroughs not divided into wards.* F\ 
the high 
amended, giving the board of controllers 


years earlier school act was 


of any publie high school the authority t 
‘‘direct what branches of learning shal 
be taught and what instruction, if any 
shall be given in the industrial arts, ... 


However, the opportunity for high scho 
17 Tbid., 1887, No. 51, p. 104 f. 


18 Ibid., 1893, Clause 12, p. 149. 
19 Tbid., 1889, No. 136, p. 124 f. 
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S, ex tion did not become general over the 

intil the law of June 28, 1895, gave 
! specific right of establishing a high 
cor to any school district. In this case, 
yper wever, provision was made for the super- 
nt to prescribe a uniform course of 


it 


ment ntende 
for the high schools to be established. 
10uld That the state Was assuming more author- 
vee! +y and control over the high schools was 
ning ry evident when the schools were classi- 
ould Sed into ‘‘ first grade’’—a high school main- 
iploy ‘taining four years of study beyond the 
learning prescribed to be 


suc! ranches of 
rould ‘ayght in the eommon schools, called the 
ward mon branches; ‘‘second grade’’—a high 

maintaining three vears of study 
nd the common branches; and ‘‘third 
high school maintaining two 
study the 
A high school of the first grade 


ould should reeeive from the annual appropria- 


it 1 rrade’’—a 


beyond common 


an) vears of 
n his ranches. 
| not tion in aid of high schools a sum not ex- 
ar eeding $800; a high school of the second 
reot rrade a sum not exceeding $600; and a 
eure high school of the third grade a sum not 
sona xeeeding $400. All courses of study in 
nt o! rh schools receiving state aid should be 
mort subject to the approval of the superinten- 
it as nt of public instruction as well as the 
vy, borough or county in which they were 
hoo! ‘ated and the controllers should employ 
th it least one teacher legally certified to 
h bookkeeping, civies, general history, 
bra, geometry, trigonometry, including 
rhetoric, English literature, 
Four Latin, including Caesar, Virgil and Cicero, 
was nd all the elements of physics, chemistry, 
Te neluding the chemistry of the soils, botany, 


surveying, 


ry t geology and zoology including entomol- 
shall y. 

anv The foregoing law gave the privilege of 

. establishing a high school to all boroughs 

hool nd as a result a great number of high 

schools sprang up over the state. Many 

{ these were not worthy of the name of 


*Ibid., 1895, No. 293, p. 113 f. 
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high school and were simply ruses on the 
part of teachers and their friends to gain 
local fame and honor and an increase in 
salary. This law established the specific 
legal provision for high schools within a 
city divided into wards, a city or borough 
not divided into wards, a township high 
school or even a joint-township high school, 
and a bonus of additional school appro- 
priation was offered to each district estab- 
lishing a high school. 

The high school as an institution had 
now become rooted into the social, economic 
and intellectual fabric of the 
tween 1895 and 1900 the number of high 
the 


state. se- 


schools established, as reported by 
county superintendents to the state super- 
intendent, had increased from 206 to 396 
But there were still many pupils so situ- 
ated that it was impossible for them to at- 
tend a high school on account of the location 
of the schools and the great distance they 
On April 25, 
1901, provision was made for the transpor- 


would be required to travel. 


tation of pupils living more than three 
Dur 


ing this same vear the legislature made the 


fourths of a mile from a high school. 


first appropriation of $50,000 for the sup 
port of the high schools to be established 
under the act of 1895.*" 
ever, was insufficient to give each school the 


This amount, how- 


amount it was entitled to receive, and the 
entire amount was therefore divided pro- 
The 


same year the legislature passed the law 


portionally among the high schools. 


which made it impossible to withhold from 
any school the appropriations for lack of 
‘the teaching of any dead or foreign lan 
guage.’’?? 

Up to that time pupils residing in school 
districts in which no high school had been 
established had not received the right to 
attend any public high school except in the 


ease of two boroughs. In 1903 the legisla- 


21 Jbid., 1901, No. 77, p. 105 4 
22 Jbid., 1901, No. 541, p. 839. 
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ture passed the law permitting children 
residing in a school district having graded 
public schools or graded courses of study 
to attend public schools of higher grades 
or high schools in other districts under 
terms and conditions to be agreed upon by 
the school directors of the districts con- 
eerned.** Even this law did not provide an 
opportunity for all the children to get a 
high school education and two years later 
came the law ‘‘ permitting children residing 
in school districts, in which no public high 
school is maintained, to attend a high 
school in some other district located near 
their homes and providing for the payment 
or cost of tuition and school books.’’** 
Children were now allowed to attend high 
schools in neighboring districts at the ex- 
pense of the home district for the number 
of months the schools were in session in the 
home district. This was soon found to han- 
dicap pupils greatly, as they were com- 
pelled to leave the high school before the 
end of the term or attend at their own ex- 
pense. The law of 1907 made it permissible 
for the pupils to attend the high school 
during its entire term and at the expense 
of the home district. During this same 
year provision was made for the establish- 
ment of joint township high schools and 
the superintendent of public instruction 
was authorized to appoint two state high 
school inspectors. C. D. Koch and W. 8. 
Hertzog were appointed to these posi- 
tions and immediately began a more sys- 
tematic classification and study of the high 
schools.*° 

During 1909 the legislature made provi- 
sion for the classification of all publie high 
schools in cities, boroughs and independent 
districts; that no high school should re- 


ceive appropriation as a high school of the 
first grade, unless it had at least three 
teachers doing full time work for a period 


23 Tbid., 1903, No. 108, p. 153. 
24 Jbid., 1905, No. 23, p. 40. 
25 Jbid., 1907, No. 163, p. 202 f. 


of nine months; that no high schoo] s! 
receive appropriations as a high sch 
the second grade unless it had at least ; 
teachers who devoted their entire time ; 
eight months, nor should any high se} 
receive appropriation unless it had a reg 
lar attendance of twelve pupils doing } 
school work. Under this same law $100, 
was set apart to aid in paying the tuit 
of pupils who attended high scho 
side of their own districts and $450 
for the support of township and bor 
high schools.*® In 1915 all laws relating ; 
high school education were codified.” 

A careful study of the laws passed pr 
to 1915 shows that the state was continu 
attempting to help communities establis 
high schools through appropriations. Pri 
to 1887 almost all high schools were in t 
larger industrial and commercial cent 
and these schools showed a lack of 
formity in courses and requirements | 
the resulting lack of a definite standard 
work. Although practically all matters 
pertaining to the equipment and organiz 
tion of the schools was local, they were r 
quired in 1915 to follow the state outlir 
course of study. 

H. B. Weay 


NEw KENSNGTON, PA. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


RURAL EDUCATION IN MEXICO 
Axsovut 800 rural schools were established 
Mexico during January, bringing the total 
3,000. During the present year the Depart: 
of Education of the Federal Government : 
to found ten normal rural schools for tea: 
These facts, together with a first-hand | 
of a visit to the rural schools of southwest 
Mexico, were given by the Honorable M 
Saenz, assistant secretary of Mexico, at 
recent convention of the Texas State Tea: 
Association at Dallas. Saying that the Mex 
26 Tbid., 1909, No. 239, p. 319. 


27 School Laws of Pennsylvania. (1915) Art 
XVII p. 96. 
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ram is in the pioneer stage, Sr. Saenz 
me of the features of this program. 
for the rural school are two. The first 
rporate the very large mass of Indian 


into the Mexican family. The question 
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THE PARIS SUMMER SCHOOL OF FINE 
ARTS OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


School of 
Fine Arts at Paris, to be conducted Ly the de 


THE establishment of a Summer 


partment of fine arts of New York University, 
H. 
Sherrill, chairman of the Council Committee of 
Arts 
July the first contingent of students will sail 


lucation with us is a very, very serious 
. We the attitude of in 
rather than of segregation. We believe 
lians may become a valuable factor for 


has been announced by General Charles 


have taken 


the Department of Fine here. Early in 


| life. We have evidence of the industry 


ins, we have evidence of his wonderful from New York and will return early in Sep 


nt, and we can never forget that our tember. It is planned to have each student pay 


itional leader, Benito Juarez, was a pure his own way with a single fee of $425, which, 
we have decided to bring the Indians it is said, will cover all expenses. 
iin family and our rural schools are for 
ration of the Indians into that type of 


which at the present time we call the 


Professors of the fine arts department will 
accompany the students and take charge of the 
lectures and will be assisted by six professors 
from French universities to be selected by the 
Ministry of Fine Arts at Paris. 


facilities in the Louvre have already been of 


nd problem, of course, is to create a 


Lecture room 


in Mexico. Now Mexico is a land of 


s, but it is also a land of absentee own- ; 
fered by the French government. 


rk our farms second-hand through some 


owner is generally in the capital. Not only the historic collections in the Louvre 
» capital now, before he used to be in 
thinks it is a littie bit safer for 
to be near by; still he has not gone to the 

yet. So that we have to 


it we call the love for the soil, and we are 


and other publie museums but hitherto inacces 
ll be 
open to the American students, General Sher 


There will also be “field trips” to the 


Low he 


sible private art collections in France wi 


we know 


rill said. 
famous cathedrals, to Versailles and Fontaine- 
to teact » childre , ; > the 
t tea : the ang how to profit ~ on bleau, to the chateau country and to other sec 
agua. a ey — ony — tions of France which afford rich fields for the 
| to a better profit than their parents have ; 

study of art. 


Nine courses will be included in the first sum 


Saenz described the new type of rural er’s curriculum, of which each student will 


Mexico, in which there is preeminently ye required to choose four. They are “France, 
Historical,” 


Gothie Architecture and Sculpture in France,” 


of the community center. “The rural Geographical and “Barly and 
s a center for the town, is in a very real 


e house of the people. The parents come “farly and Decorative Art in France,” “French 
Architecture, Sixteenth to Eighteenth 
A night school affording  yijes” “French Seulpture, 
teenth to Eighteenth Centuries,” “French Dee 
Eigh 


and 


e school has relations and connections with Centu 


le village. Painting and Six- 
ational training and a small library are 


x established at each of the rural schools. oration and Furniture, Seventeenth to 
teenth “Nineteenth 
Modern French Painting and Sculpture,” “Mod 
“Methods of 


Student in 


are insisting that each rural teacher vacci- Centuries,” Centurv 

very child in the village in which she 
s every year.” ern French Decorative Art,” and 
Art Study for the 


Europe.” 


Saenz declared that the Indian boys “read 
write very well, much better than the chil- 
the same grade in the cities. No 
r how humble the children may seem, you 


Traveling 
Ml The courses for 1926 have the 
an advisory committee, headed by 
Emile Daesechner, Chancellor Elmer E!!sworth 
Brown, of New York University; Robert W. 
de Forest, president of the Metropolitan Mu 
seum of Art; Edwin H. Blashfield, president of 
the National Academy of Design; Miss Sarah 
Cooper Hewitt, of Cooper Union; Mrs. George 


approval of 
Ambassador 
vs find flowers and singing and dancing in 
se little village schools. We have these 

He added that there is “a 
| emphasis on physical education.” The 
schools are developing “not worship of the 


yf 


: activities,” 


a very distinctive nationalistic spirit.” 
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Blumenthal and Colonel Michael Friedsam, head 
of B. Altman & Company and president of the 
Altman Foundation, with the aid of which the 
Department of Fine Arts at New York Uni 
versity was founded less than two years ago. 
The course at the summer school will be open 
to men and women students at art schools, col 


leges and even high schools, provided adequate 


recommendation is submitted. For artists who 
are already engaged in the trades the trip will 
be open only after the Department of Fine 
Arts here has vouched for the applicant. At 
the completion of the summer’s work certificates 
will be granted to all those who have been regu 
lar in attendance, and each course may be used 
for one point ot credit toward a degree in New 
York University, subject to the requirements of 
the the and colleges econ 


faculties of schools 


cerned, 


PLANS FOR THE STERLING ME- 
MORIAL LIBRARY AT YALE 
UNIVERSITY 
PLANS have been made public for Yale’s new 
Gothic library, designed to house 5,000,000 vol 
umes, and to be erected as a memorial to the late 
John W. Sterling, Yale graduate of 1864, at an 
estimated cost of $6,000,000 provided by the 
The Sterling 


Memorial Library will give immediate facilities 


trustees of the Sterling estate. 
for the use of Yale’s collection of books, accumu 
lated during two centuries and a quarter, and 
will also meet the university’s library needs for 
the next hundred years. 

the 
Yale 


authorities believe that it will then be the largest 


It is expected that the construction of 


building will be completed in two years. 


and best-planned university library in the world. 
The architect is James Gamble Rogers, of New 
York. In outward appearance the new library 
will the 
the Memorial Quadrangle, which are also the 
work of Mr. Rogers. The library will be the 


dominating architectural the 


harmonize with Harkness Tower and 


leature among 
buildings to be grouped about it. 

Twenty-one antiquated buildings now stand 
on the library site; the work of demolishing 
them will begin immediately after commence- 
ment this year. 

Andrew Keogh, librarian of the university, 
states that the plans will give the university 


a 
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building as efficient as an up-to-date 1 

as a cathedral.” 
headed asked LO! 


criticism trom every protessor of the 


as beautiful 
mittee which he 
from the librarians of the Library of ( 
the new Public Library of St. Louis a: 
colleges and universities. The resulting 
stipulations given the architect were 

light, flexibility ot construction to pl 

changing needs, quiet, comfort, quick 
for readers and an inspiring atmospher 


In the new building 2,000 readers in ; 


be seated at one time. All the mai: 
rooms are to be on the street level. \W 
building is opened there will be 


1,600,000 volumes, besides more tha 
periodicals from every civilized country 
world. Accessions to Yale’s book collect 
now at the rate of 1,000 a week. 

The “book tower,” 192 feet high and 82 
square, will be the dominating featur 
building. This will contain twenty-t 
No shelf will be higher than seven feet, s 


all books will be easy of access, and th 


will be es} ecially wide. 
Smaller than the book tower, and in 


Within is t 


the memorial entrance hall, resembling th« 


it, will be an entrance tower. 
of a great cathedral. Passing through th 
hall, the future Yale student 
himself in a court, with trees and a 


morial 


and a cloistered walk at one side. 
Nearest the 
rooms for undergraduates, one contail 


served books and the other the Linonia 


main entrance are two 


Brothers collections. In the main reading 
15,000 important reference books will b« 
able to any inquirer, and those from adjo! 
stacks will be brought in by pneumatic carri 

For the creative scholar there will bé 
studies and seminary rooms, and more tha 
stalls in which books and papers may bh 
in privacy for a limited time. 

A convenience for Yale undergraduates 
be the so-called non-residents’ room in thi 
library. Students living in neighboring 
or in the outskirts of New Haven need a qu 


+ 


+ 


place where they can work between re 
or at other times. This room will seat 300, 
there will be cloak room facilities for all. Re 


erence and text books will be available and t 
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Loan Library, from which books may 
1 for a year at a time, is to be here 
| be ot convenience tor students with 
funds. Incidentally, twenty-five self- 
r students are now employed part-time 
yrary, and the new library will need 


nare d employec . 


OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
SCHOOLS OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


‘SE in enrollment in the junior high- 


7, 8, 9) of the schools of Cleve- 


iio, during the past six years has been 


an the total growth in the first six 


the senior high-school enrollment has 
1 doubled since 1919, and the Cleveland 
Education was training approximately 
1924-25 as it 


report ol 


es as many teachers in 
1918-19, 


ident R. 


according to the 
G. Jones, of the Cleveland 
hools, just issued. 
nior high school receives special con- 
tion in the report. The recently adopted 
high-school curriculum is presented and 
ment is made that “the advantages ot 
the need for secondary education become 
pparent every year.” 
e elementary schools an extensive testing 
was carried on in the various subjects 
ides. Group intelligence tests were given 
17,000 children, and the results used “to 
ish city-wide standards for the classifica- 
hildren into ability groups according to 
ference in rates at which children learn.” 
lition to the intelligence tests, 78,000 edu- 
al tests were given and a city-wide mea- 
vocabulary knowledge in grades four, 
six was secured. Dr. Jones prints in 


the following statement: 


igh problems involving exceptional chil 
nd improved teaching methods engaged much 
during the year, by far the greater por 

f the time and energy of the teaching corps 
ipied with keeping the education of all nor- 

ldren in the elementary schools at the high- 


ble level. 


Cleveland’s experience with pla- 
schools, Superintendent Jones reports: (1) 
the quality of teaching has improved 


iat more rapidly in the platoon than in 
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achievement 


tests showed that pupils in traditional schools 


schools; (2 that 


the traditional 


learned more rapidly the subjects tested, pos 


sibly because of higher intelligence; (3) that in 


buildings where the gymnasiums and audito 


riums are readily adaptable to platoon organi 


zation, there is a saving generally of 15 to 25 
per cent., but that under ideal conditions a pla 


toon school can be op rated at a capacity 


; 


third greater than as a traditional or a depa 


mental school ; (4) platoon schools require 


greater administrative than oramary 


schools. 
The division of research has a 


special sectior 


in the With a very modest budget 


($31,000) 


report. 


stated, has don 


this division, it is 


important work, including both “creative re 


search” and “measurement” in social studies, 
teaching of writing and other fields, attempting 
to furnish the scientific basis for answering such 
“What are the needs of the 


s¢ hools at 


questions as: com 


munity and of the individuals the 


tempt to serve? To what extent are these needs 


changing? Are the teaching methods, equip- 
ment and eurricula of the kind which will serve 
econ 


these needs with greatest efficiency and 


omy? If not, how should they be changed? To 
what extent should the discoveries of scientists 
in the field of psychology and physiology alter 


public school procedure?” 


SUMMER COURSES IN THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 


CHICAGO 
At the April, 1924, meeting of the American 
Association ot Collegiate Registrars resolutions 
an address by Dr. 


passed, following 


Charles H. Judd, in which the organization of 


an Institute for Registrars was strongly favored 


were 


The association appointed a committee to cor 


fer with the authorities of the University of 


Chicago in regard to the possibilities. 
As a result of the movement initiated then, the 
announced a 


program of courses in educational administra 


University of Chicago has now 


tion to meet the needs not only of college and 


university registrars, but of presidents, deans, 


financial officers and others interested in the 


problems of college and university adminis- 


tration. 
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These courses will be offered in the first term 
of the coming summer quarter at Chicago, June 
21 to July 28. 
will be offered by Chancellor 


- wo courses 


Capen, of the University of Buffalo, dealing 
with (1) “The nature, organization and control 
of higher education,” and (2) “The admuinistra- 
tion and supervision of academic work in ecol- 
leges and universities.” 

Two courses will likewise be offered under the 
general supervision of Dr. Floyd Wesley Reeves, 
of the department of education of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. The first one will deal with 
“The financial administration of higher institu- 
this Dr. 


be supplemented by lectures by 


tions.” In course the lectures by 
Reeves will 
President Elliott, of Purdue University; Presi- 
dent Hughes, of Miami 
Morrison, of the University of Chicago, and 
N. C. Plimpton, auditor of the University of 
Chicago, 
with the “Professional duties of registrars and 
deans,” Dr. Reeves will be assisted by Walter 


A. Payne, recorder and examiner of the Uni- 


University; Professor 


In the second course, which will deal 


versity of Chicago. 

Supplementing the program of courses, there 
will be conducted during the week of July 19-24 
an Institute for College Administrators, to 
which the university invites all persons inter- 
ested in problems of college administration. 
During this week college and university adminis- 
trative officers will be the guests of the univer- 


sity and are invited to attend without charge. 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL OHIO STATE 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
THe character of the speakers who have 
already been secured for the Sixth Annual Ohio 
State Educational Conference which the college 
of education of the Ohio State University will 
conduct at Columbus on April 8, 9 and 10, indi- 
cates that the program the conference 
will offer to the school people of Ohio this year 
will be even more attractive than usual. This 
is not the only measure, however, of the growth 


which 


of the conference, three new sectional meetings 
having been arranged for, bringing the total of 
sections to twenty-nine. There will be, as usual, 
the three general meetings on the evenings of 
April 8 and 9, and on the morning of April 10. 

William C. Bagley, Teachers College, Colum- 
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bia University; Lewis M. Terman, Li 
ford University; President Henry Suz; 
versity of Washington; President EF. B 
Ohio University, and Claude Bragdo; 
nent architect of Rochester, New Yo) 
among the speakers at the general m 
the conference. They will also part 
the sectional meetings on the second 
conterence. 

Other speakers of national reputat 
have been secured to address the secti: 
ings include Edward Rynearson, directo) 
of the Pittsburg 
Schools; V. A. C. Henmon, University 
consin; Herbert S. Weet, 
schools, Rochester, New York; Edwin D 
buck, University of Iowa; Miss Mary D 


cational guidance 


superint 


Davis, specialist in nursery, kindergart: 


mary education, Bureau of Education, \\ 


ington, D. C.; P. W. Dykema, Colun 
versity, and Henry G. Gale, of the | 
of Chicago. 

Last year the fifth 
tracted some four thousand school peo} 


annual confer 
various parts of the state of Ohio 

adjoining states. It is fully expected t! 
conference of this year will surpass 

tendance record, which was its high-water 
The conference has become known thr 
the state as a “working conference,” due 
to the fact that the second day 


IS give 


almost exclusively to the sectional meet 


Most of these meetings make a place or 
program for a discussion of the problems 
are presented. 
center their programs around the keynot 
conference which has been announced as “! 
ing for Teaching.” 


There will be, as stated above, thre: 


meetings and twenty-nine sectional meet 
In addition to the sections for music, villag: 


consolidated school superintendents and k 
garten and primary teachers, which 
sections this year, there will be the 
groups meeting throughout the day on 4 
Art, 
clinical 
county superintendents, educational and 


biological science, city superinte 


psychology, commercial ed 
gence tests, elementary principals, ele! 
teachers, English, high-school principals’ 
ciation, history, home economics, indust 


This year all the groups 


1Dr 


C+ 














education, journalism, junior high- 
principals, Latin, mathematics, modern 
ve, non-biological science, parent-teacher 
ation, physical education, religious educa- 


hool librarians, special education and 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


W. B. Bizzeii was formally installed as 

nt of the University of Oklahoma on 

5, when he delivered his inaugural 

This was followed by an address by 

ir. John C. Futtrall, president of the Univer 
Arkansas and president of the National 


{<sociation of State Universities. 


ip. CLARENCE C. Litre, president of the 

y ot Michigan, formerly president of 

versity of Maine, will direct the summer 

in biology at the University of Maine 

eal station at Bar Harbor this year, it 

een announced by Professor M. M. Ellis, 

ector of the summer session. This course 
established by Dr. Little in 1924. 


Oxford meeting of the British Associa- 

for the Advancement of Science will be 
from August 4 to 11, under the presidency 
he Prince of Wales. Sir Thomas H. Hol- 
|, rector of the Imperial College of Science 
lechnology, has been elected president of 
ection of education and Dr. J. Drever, 
turer in the University of Edinburgh, presi- 


t of the seetion of psychology. 


_ 


NEW portrait of the head of the depart- 
of history at the University of Chicago, 
fessor Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin, 
recently unveiled at the Quadrangle Club 
nark the twentieth year of his service to 
e university. The portrait, a gift of stu 
ts and colleagues, will later be hung in the 


per Memorial Library. 


recognition of the service he has given to 
Denver, Chancellor Heber R. Harper, of the 
versity of Denver, has been awarded the 


Service Medal, given yearly by the Denver 
Real Estate Exchange to the citizen of Denver 
ho has contributed the most conspicuous and 
fish publie service during the year. 


James H. Turrs, professor of philosophy, 
president and dean of the faculties of the 


versity of Chicago, has retired. 
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Dr. Cuartes R. Lanman, Wales professor of 
Sanskrit at Harvard University since 1903, and 
editor of the Harvard Oriental Series, who is 
now seventy-six years of age, will resign after 
forty-six years of teaching at the university to 


become professor emeritus. 


Dr. JuLian D. Tayvor, professor of Latin at 
Colby College, retired at the end of the first 
semester, after fifty-eight years of teaching at 


( olby. He is eighty years old. 


Str JOHN ADAMS, emeritus professor of edu 
cation at the University of London, distin- 
guished student of educational theory, has been 
appointed visiting lecturer in the Graduate 
School of Education of Harvard University for 
the second half of the current academic year 
(1925-26). He will give three courses, begin 
ning on February §, designed to meet the need 
of those who seek a broader basis for their 
thinking on problems of educational theory and 
practice. Since 1922 Professor Adams has trav 
eled round the world on a lecture tour that 
included the universities of New Zealand, Aus 
tralia and South Africa. He has lectured in 
many American universities and is a lecture 
this vear in the Southern Branch of the Univer 
sity of California. He is to serve next summer 
as a lecturer at the summer school of the Uni 
versity of California at Berkeley. 

Dr. Ricnarp D. ALLEN, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in Providence, R. I., has been 
appointed lecturer on vocational guidance in 
the Graduate School of Education of Harvard 
University during the second half of the aca- 
demic year and Dr. Charles H. Keene, of the 
University of Buffalo, lecturer on physical edu- 
cation. 

Ernest J. CuHAveE has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of education in the University of 
Chicago in the department of practical theology. 


Two new professors will be added to the En- 
glish faculty at the University of Wisconsin 
during the second semester. Professor P. M. 
Buck, of the University of Nebraska, will be 
acting professor, specializing in courses in com- 
parative literature. Professor D. K. Merrill, of 
Pennsylvania State College, was appointed act- 
ing assistant professor and will teach courses in 


American literature. 


Proressor E. P. Kou.er, Lawrence professor 


yan ® 


: 
, 
) 


» ye . 
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ot chemistry, is acting dean of the Harvard SAMUEL E. Morison, professor of hist. 

Graduate School of Arts and Seiences for the Harvard University, has been appointé 

second halt of the year, during the absence torian tor the observance ot the tercents 

abroad ot Dean George H. Chase. the university, \ hich will be celebrated in 19 
PROFESSOR CLARENCE W., MENDELL, dean-elect Watter G. M. Bucxktiscnu, head of 

ot Yale College, lett New Haven on January demie division of the bureau of edu 

24 on a ten weeks’ trip to study educational Manila, P. [., has been appointed com: 


methods in twenty universities, private schools of private education and will be in ¢|] 
and public school systems of the South and — the supervision and inspection of privat 


West. He will address nine Yale alumni asso- and universities. Mr. Buckisch will be in ¢} 


Clations on the trip. ol reorganizing the office of the superint 


Dr. GreorGe FREDERICK MILLER has been ap- ss private schools and eeprtstgee, om 
pointed a member of the summer school (1926) mak of ain, Aaa ners provided steliaadinace “Py 
faculty ot George Washington University to priation act of 1926. 
give courses in the history and principles ot M. Feumit Epuem, who attended the P 
education. Library School last winter, has been appo 
Proresson Jonn W. Cunuirre, dean of the Comservateur of the Turkish University Libra 
school of journalism of Columbia University, Constantinople. He is preparing a bibliog 
has sailed from New York to spend eight 


months in Europe and North Africa. He will 


raphy of Oriental literature and is reorganizing 
the university library, his plan which calls 
attend the World Press Congress in Geneva classification by the Brussels system and cat 
next September. loging according to American methods having 
been accepted by the authorities. In respons: 


Proressor F. 8S. Wuitcomes, director of the ; & ag : 
a request from the minister of public instr 


division of practical arts in Teachers College, ah . 
i tion ot Turkey, he is also organizing a co 


Miami University, sailed last week for Europe. , a -_¢ 
. in library training. 
on a sabbatical leave of six months. 
Proressor J. A. SULLIVAN, sub-minister 


Dr. WoLPGANG KOEHLER, who had been visit- _ . . . . toh: 
: 4 industry in the Free State Cabinet, has be« 


ing professor of psychology at Clark Univer- —_ : 
I OF OF pe’ : ; appointed minister of education to succes 
sity, is leaving tor Germany to resume his pro- ros . 
A . I John MaeNeill, who resigned recently. 
fessorship in psychology and philosophy at the 


University of Berlin. Lorp LONDONDERRY has resigned the posit 


of minister of education and leader ot 


PROFESSOR FRANK C. WuitMore, head of the ; “eae ‘ 
Senate of Northern Ireland and Lord Char 


department of chemistry of the college of lib- 
Mere ; . mont has been appointed to sueceed him. 

eral arts of Northwestern University, has de- 
clined an offer of a professorship at the Massa Miss Sara MarGery Fry, warden at the | 
chusetts Institute ol Technology to remain at versity tor Women Students at Birminghar 
Northwestern University. has been appointed to sueceed Miss Emily P: ( 
, , rose as principal at Somerville Hall, Oxto: 
Miss BertuHa KNIGHT, who for the past five *% ; I yi ” : ; 

senior institution for women’s university edu 
vears has been extension specialist in clothing : 


, ' . cation. 
and home furnishings for the Maryland State ' 
Department of Education, has become assistant Dr. B. R. Buckrneuam, director of the B \ 
extension professor of home economics at the reau of Educational Research at the Ohio Stat i 


Massachusetts Agricultural College to fill the University, recently addressed the School: 

vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss ters’ Club at Canton, Ohio. 

Marion L. Tucker. Miss Epna Dean Baker, president of the N 
Miss BerHaNna McCanpiess has been ap-_ tional Kindergarten and Elementary College 0! 

pointed registrar of Grinnell College to fill the Chicago, will address the parent-teacher ass 

vacaney caused by the death of Miss Mary E. ciation of the Superior School, East Clevel: 


Simmons. Ohio, in April. 
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ss Paut H. DovaGuas, of the Univer 
( ago, delivered a semes ot tour le 
Amherst College during the week of 
15 on the recent movement of real 
nd on the family allowance system. 
is McC AN , president emeritus 
College since 1917 and its president 


1900 to 1917, died at Galesburg, IIL, o 


“0. at the age ol eighty years. 
I > <, ] r 
Lovis R. Kiem, formerly a specialis 
reign education in the U. S. Bureau of 


n, who had also been superintendent 
hnieal schools in Cineinnati and assist 
erintendent in Cleveland, died recently 


orpe, Mad.. aged eighty vears. 


ssok Mary BarrertsoN MurRPHEY, ot 
Southern Methodist University and former) 
women in the university, died recently 


ne in Dallas, Texas. 


YY 


CHARLES FRANKLIN WARNER, since 1898 prin 
of the Technical High School at Spring 


Mass., and a trustee of Colby College, 


January 11. 


Massachusetts Child Welfare Associa 
d a conference at Northampton, Mass., 
nuary 25, at which the following were 
ers: Dr. Mary Wentworth, of the Depart 
Education at Mount Holyoke College, 

The Mental Health of the Pre-school 

da”; Dr. Mabelle B. Blake, personnel di 

- at Smith College, on “The High School 
Student”: Dr. H. B. Elkind, of the Massachu 
Society for Mental Hygiene, on “The 
Child and Man,” and Dr. George MacPherson, 


he Belchertown State School, on “What 


pech Training may do for the Defective 


(MM riInGc of considerable importance to al 


i 
s of practical education will be held from 
March 17 to 20, at Des Moines, lowa. The 
'estern Arts Association and the Vocational 
tducation Association of the Middle West will 
joint session. A program dealing with 

al and art education as related to in- 

try, commerce, agriculture, household arts, 
guidance and personnel work will be presented. 


peakers of national reputation will discuss 


these topics. The convention will summarize the 





results which have been accomplish 


plans tor the future expansion of this w 


versity will give an annual dinner in the Hal 


of Nations Ball Room, Washingto Hotel 
Washington, D. C., on the evening of Wednes 
day, February 24, at 6:30 P. M., in connectio 
with the meeting of the Department of Superu 
lence of the National Education Association 


—_ d | ’ } rT 
The general theme ot the program will be “Pub 


ten 
lie Education—A Cooperative Enterprise.” Th 
speakers at this dinner will be the tollowing 
Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, chancellor of Ney 
York University ; Honorable John J. Tivert. 
commissioner of education of the United States; 
Dr. S. A. Courtis, of the University of Micl 

gan; Miss Mary McSkimmon, president of the 
National Education Association; The Honorable 
Payson Smith, Massachusetts commissioner of 
education; Dr. John W. Withers, dean of the 
school of education of New York U1 iversity, 
and Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, professor of nor 
mal school education of New York University, 
toastmaster. There will be a musical entertain 
ment given on this occasion by the Quartette and 


Soloists of the New York University Glee Club 


Tue National Kindergarten Association ha 
recently appointed several new field secretaries 
and the present list is as follows: Colorado, Miss 
Grace Leathers, Pueblo; Illinois, Miss Margaret 
Brayton, Chicago; Kansas, Mrs. June R. Chap 
man, Topeka; Louisiana, Mrs. Charles V. Por 
ter, Shreveport; Missouri, Mrs. Jessie E. Well 
man, La Grange; New Mexico, Miss Buirdi 
Adams, Silver City; North Dakota, Mrs. Louise 
Simenson, Valley City; Wisconsin, Mrs. I. G 
Davis, University of Wisconsin; Texas, Miss 
Grace Montague, Fort Worth; Rhode Island, 
Mrs. Arthur L. Smith, “The Birches,” Barring 
ton. Any one wishing to promote the establis! 
ment of a new kindergarten in a school of any 
community may obtain blank petitions, leatfl 
or charts by addressing the field secretary o 
the state in which the school is situated. Those 
who live in states where field secretaries have not 
been appointed may obtain assistance by writ 
ing to the headquarters of the National Kinder 
garten Association at 8 West Fortieth Street, 


New York. 
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Tue National Association of Principals of 000 at least. In the review of the edu 
Schools tor Girls will hold its annual meeting at progress for the past year made by Pr 
the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., on MaeKenzie, of Dalhousie University, wit} 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, February 25, King’s is now confederated, it was an 
26 and 27. Thursday afternoon and evening that the scheme of confederating thé 
will be devoted to discussion of some » sectarian academies of higher learning in N 
newer tendencies in elementary and secondary foundland under a junior college, finan 
education. On Friday afternoon at four o'clock assisted by the Carnegie Corporation, had 


the president’s reception will be held at the Club very successfully consummated at St 


House of the American Association of Univer- A Grant of $30,000 has been approp: 
sity Women, On Friday morning at ten o'clock, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memo 

at the Elotel Mayflower, there will be the open- University of Chieago for a study 
ing meeting with reports of committees; at halt methods of civie education employed 

past twelve an informal luncheon at the Club countries, for the year beginning Jul; 
House of the American University Women. At , 
two o'clock a joint conference with representa- ANDREW W. MELLON, secretary of the | 


tives of the colleges: Vassar, Miss Mildred 


States Treasury, with a gift of $25,000, 
brought to $200,000 the amount he 


Thompson, dean; Smith, Mrs. Frances Fenton . 
for a library at Choate School, at Wallir 


Bernard, dean; Radcliffe, Miss Ada Comstock, 
president, Miss Brown, dean; Wellesley, Miss ©°?2- 

Frances Knapp, secretary of admissions; Wells, THROUGH the generosity of a friend of 
Miss Florence Moore, and Barnard, Miss Emily lips Andover Academy who wishes his 
Hutchinson. On Friday evening the annual withheld, a pipe organ costing $50,000 
banquet at the Hotel Mayflower, at seven o’clock, installed in the new George Washington I 
speakers to be announced. On Saturday morn- where it can be used for concerts and 
ing at 9:30, at the Hotel Mayflower, considera- musical entertainments. 


tion of recommendations made and reports; 7 ; : 
A airt of £10,000, which, for the time 


is anonymous, has been made to the 
Two new institutions of learning projected fund, started by Lord Balfour in Nover 
for Brooklyn, N. Y., were approved at the first to promote the work of the British Nat 
meeting of the committee of one hundred and Institute of Industrial Psychology. The 
eleven appointed by Ralph Jonas, president of tute is concerned with the study of the | 
the Chamber of Commerce, to take steps toward factor in industrv. The first list of subs 
obtaining a branch of the College of the City tions will include 100 guineas from the Nat 
of New York. The sum of $625,000 was offered Union of Railwaymen and 1,000 guineas 
by Mr. Jonas, James H. Post and Nathan Messrs. Debenham's. 
Jonas towards a privately endowed university 


business meeting, election of officers. 


. , , THE new administration building of the | 
at the same meeting. In making his offer of . " a 5 : 


$500,000, Mr. Jonas said that he would make 
the amount $1,000,000 provided the citizens of 
Brooklyn would subseribe the sum of $9,000,000. THE Columbia Daily Tribune has asked 


Texas State Teachers College, at Commer 
Texas, was dedicated on January 16. 


A resolution indorsing both the free college and the resignation of the board of curators ot 
the endowed university was passed by the com- University of Missouri, as a result of t! 
mittee. Mr. Post’s subseription was $100,000. penditure of $67,000 for remodeling the 
dence of Stratton D. Brooks, president 


To qualify for the $600,000 offered by the . 
university. 


Carnegie Corporation for the permanent endow- 
ment of its arts faculty, King’s University, THE University of Chicago will on J 
Halifax, the oldest English-speaking university next increase its tuition charges to underg! 
in the British Empire outside of the British ates from $75 a quarter to $90 a quarter 


Isles, will shortly launch a campaign for $500,-proval of this change has been voted b 





; 


ft 


he regular class 


ations may be dispensed with. 


vear. These shall be of 
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The board also approved 
a considerable increase in 
nissions OL tuition 
st vear such scholarships ar 
ned to make a total of about $15S0,- 


ease contemplated Is expected to 


ount to more than $200,000 a vear. 


jusetts legislature is to be a 


structure or an addition to the 


Normal School 


informed, is inadequate and 


} 


wh eh, iecgis 
he school was planned to provide 
were 285 admitted last fall, and 


have asked to be admitted 


inere 
next fall, 


re than 75 can be accepted. 


Lib- 


has adopted a plan for independent 


‘iN University, College of 
s plan goes into operation next fall 
their 


The plan provides 


to students in junior and 
that the work 
independent study shall approximate 
the registration in any given semester; 
re the student may be accepted for 

he must have completed all the spe- 
B.A. or 


¢ those of major and minor, and that 


rements for the B.S. degree 
factory completion of the independent 
rogram shall be accepted as fulfilling 


The 


earried 


s of majors and minors. 


rther provides that the work 


nde pe ndent study shall be supervised by 


r of the major department especially 


ted for that purpose and that in this 


attendance and course 
Compre- 
candidate’s 
the 


such character 


the 


examinations 


field shall 


covering 
field be given at the end of 
pe as to test the candidate’s mastery of 

The results of these examinations shall 


ne the eredit to be awarded for the in- 


nt work, and in the case of marked ex- 
the department may recommend the 
with 


for graduation departmental 


1GN to raise $2,245,000 for eduea- 


} 


ial welfare and health work in South 


and designed to further 


promote 
relations of this 
1] 


will be earried on here and in South 


Latin nations with 


America beginning : 
mittee on Cooperation 


the 


auspices of the Fore 


ence of North America. 


\ 


, ' 
week introduces 


last 
hibiting 


military training 


compulsory in “any 


or other educational 


university, 
institution,” 
the United 

the en 


loet 
ceonaue 


ing °* eer ot 


‘anv offi 


} ’ 
any other person 1n PLOY 


States” from courses 


military 
training. 

A REPORT on the subject of 
distributed to the 
The 


interesting observations on 


nstruction 


French Parliament contains, 


Monitor, 
sub 


Christian Science 


the 


according to 
necessary 
for the 
held to 


( hildren. 


stituting of a single scholastic system 
lnalitv trae r } 
existing duality of treatment, which is 
the 


The essential conditions which the Chamber of 


operate unfairly against poorer 


Deputies propose are that there shall be no 


the the hi 


lowest to chest 
children, 


broken ladder from 
social 


Merit 


alone should matter, and a meritorious student 


elasses which 


irrespective of 


situation, are to be helped to mount. 


should find poverty no obstacle, while the inapt 
This 


ideal has long been embodied in the project of 


pupil should find riches no assistance. 


the racial party, but it is the first time it has 


been brought seriously before the present par 


liament. Naturally the financial question over 


shadows everything, but it is hoped that time 


will be found to diseuss the educational prob 


lems on which reformers have strong views 


ted 


is demanded that 


Several branches of instructions are dire 


by various ministers and it 


there shall be created one minister of 


SCnOOIS, ¢ 


education, who will contro! all 


modernist or technical, and thus aboli 


ridiculous rivalry which now prevails 


THE Russian people’s Commissariat of Edu 


” 


cation is organizing a series of “factory schools 


in which homeless children and wai 


taught various trades in addition 


education. There are to be twenty s 


this type, with facilities for 10,000 pupils 
b 


chief attention in these schools wil e direc 
towards equipping the pupils for skill 


factories and workshoy 
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the schools. The schools will be run in close 
connection with industrial enterprises, coopera- 
tive organizations and other publie bodies. The 
svstem of work will be harmonized with the 
discipline existing at the adult factories and 
workshops. The working time will be from 
four to six hours daily, depending on the age 
of the pupil. Such schools will be opened at 
Ivanovo-Voznessensk, Orel, Moscow and other 
industrial centers. Special funds for the pur 
pose have been granted by the Council of Peo 


ple’s Commissaries. 


DISCUSSION 


MEASUREMENT OF THE INTELLI- 
GENCE OF LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


DurinGc the past two years the Bureau 
Public Personnel Administration has been 
operating with the Committee on the Clas 
tion of Library Personnel in preparing class 
specifications (or, use the industrial term, 
job specifications) for the different kinds of 
library work. This has involved a good deal 
of original research work. In connection with 
the study a number of investigations have been 
carried on to determine the abstract intelli 
gence of those engaged in library work. Sev- 
eral librarians have called my attention to the 
article by Professor Marvin L. Darsie in the 
issue of ScnooL anp Socrety dated November 
7, 1925, in which the place in the intelligence 
scale assigned to librarians is quite different 
from that we consider correct based on the ex 
perimental studies we made. 

We have given the army alpha tests under 
what we believe may fairly be called standard 
conditions to 296 persons engaged in library 
work and comprising all or parts of the staffs 
of eight large, medium sized, and small publie 
libraries and the students in two library train 
ing schools. In one public library the tests 
were given to practically the whole staff. In 
others the persons tested, as far as there was 
any selection, were taken predominantly from 
the lower grades rather than from the top; in 
two of the public libraries all those tested 
were selected from the two lowest grades and 
many of the individuals were not doing what 
may properly be called professional library 


work. The pubhie libraries and the 
schools ineluded are located 
the United States. 

The significant thing coming out of 
is that the level of abstract intelligence 
high regardless of the section of the e 
and to a eonsiderable extent regardless 
particular group of library workers ¢! 
The distribution of seores for the 296 i: 


uals is as follows: 


Median score 

Middle 50 per cent. 

Per cent. making A grades (135 to 212 
Per cent. making B grades (105 to 134 
Per cent. making A and B grades 


This is a showing which can be equaled 
very few other professions, particularly it 
remembered that between 25 and 40 per cent 
those tested are doing sub-professional 
work. Apparently few persons of low abstr 
intelligence get into library work, ever 
sub-professional capacity, while those 
fail to remain. 

Our activities as technical staff for the | 
mittee on the Classification of Library Per 
nel also brought us into very close contact 
librarians all over the United States; 
upon these contacts, it is our belief that 
rians as a group are on a par with any 
other groups placed in the first coluw 
page 599 of the issue of ScHOOL AND So 
for November 7. As a matter of fact, the tes 
and our observations lead us to believe 
they rank higher than most of the groups 
the first column and that those librarians 
gaged in strictly professional work are eq 
or exceeded only by the engineers and 
tects. We happen also to have some d: 
regard to the abstract intelligence of 
clerks, the group listed directly beneath 
rians in the second column; in this ease t] 
dence is absolutely convincing to us that 
rians and postal clerks on the basis of 
abstract intelligence do not belong in jux! 
tion or even in the same column. 

I trust that in view of the pretty obv 


justice done to one of the most highly inte 
groups of workers with which it has ever ! 


+ 


my lot to come in contact, you will see 


find a place in your columns for this ex} 
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dant opportunity for 
properly be placed. trained teacher in the elementary field, 
FRED TELFORD cupation should be regarded as a rather highly 
- skilled craft in the majority of eases, and « per 
ADMINISTRAT 


to large numbers of young people who may not 
possess the capacity to succeed 


1 versity work. 
xr November 7, : : 


irtice by the present writer appeared TARv! 
. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
tle “A Method of Reporting the | 
am ‘ SOUTHERN BRANCH 
livence Tests to Parents 
? + + 
le represented a tentative . : - 
; a PROHIBITION AND PREACHERS 
‘than a description of a method 
and constructive criticism was “I sEE where the paper says a man named 
past two months a number otf Ce)larius wants the saloon brought back. Wh 
is 2 9”? T oT! ia brol n oF nr) ! 
ave been received, mainly con s he! Thus Agrippina broke in on m 
writer’s classification of the oce tations at the matutinal meal, a time 
} like most scholarly men, am least 
brarian and elementary teacher in . wae S| ~ = . 
al-technical group rather than ,  elined. 
“My dear,” responded I, 
Mr. Fred Telford of the Bureau unnecessarily involved 
ersonnel Administration was of statement, which reminds me 
tc yw lefi! 1a > tor 
giving the results of Army ists who defiled the noble to 
librarians in service. The also (for the moment) your i 
found to be 146—somewhat I must expres my mortifcs 
tor college and university rance. Just as there 
n general. Other letters pointed out family, so there is 
in standards for the train tured life o 
brarians during recent years, and the pect one not 
‘ 
protessional nature of the duties in or Menander. ,ou may 
It seems quite clear that the classifica Monday morning, for there 
ed by the writer was based upon and editors salve their consci 
te data, and that this occupation should _tuting for the usual crime and 


eG included in the professional group. seems to sieep more than 


' 


regard to elementary school teachir serious and erudite 


ihins 


tices in the various states seldom philosophers who on other day 


than two years of professional scant attention.” 


ng beyond the high school. A number of “But he does want 
still certificate teachers on the comple read it in the paper.” 
ot a eombined high sehool and teachers “He does not say so, my dear. 
of either four or five years, and of dis duction is entirely supererogatory 
econdary character as regards content. arly mind must not go behind the d 
ining 1s well within the possibilities ol Most of the heresies of the world have 
f 110-120. Furthermore many such from attempts to guess what 
of strong personality and high but did not say. What he did 
would undoubtedly be capable oL ren as the e ehteenth amendment to 
excellent service in the publie elemen and the laws subsequently based upon it 
is. While higher intelligence and enforceable, they should be repealed 
lvanced professional and collegiate train ministered, he holds, they tend to disrespect 
re undoubtedly ideals to be striven for, law and social chaos. (Incidentally, I may re 
little indication that the present situa- mark, they insure bad liquor and high prices, 
be materially changed for many years. both abhorrent to the scholar and the devotee 


; 


Ss suggested that while there is abun of Bacchus alike.) He cites the Bibli: 
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in praise of wine, and, I may add, he could 


have strengthened his case by quoting many 


ot the classical writers of Greece and Rome— 
Petronius, for example, in the Satyricon. 
“President Cellarius is a remarkable man, ¢ 
profound thinker. Only recently in his annual 
report, a notice otf which appeared in our Mon 
day news, he comments on the ignorance of the 
clergy and advocates that something should be 


Indeed it should. We 
having the called 


done about it. are 


fortunate in matter thus 
forcibly to our attention.” 
“Then why doesn’t he do something about it? 
He's pr sident of some sort of college, isn’t he?” 
“That is just what he was doing, my dear. 
When anything is wrong a college president 
That That is 


what college presidents are for.” 


comments on it. is his duty. 


“T have often wondered,” said Agrippina. 
The 


colleges, many of which were established for this 


“President Cellarius has done his duty. 


express purpose, have for centuries been offer- 
ing courses in anthropology, biological evolu- 
tion, geology and higher mathematics, but still 
‘the hungry sheep look up and are not fed.’ 
Presi- 
Now it 


wish to 


The preachers just won't be educated. 
dent Cellarius has done his full duty. 
is incumbent on men of wealth who 
make their peace and set up a personal monu- 
ment before their departure to provide the nee- 
essary funds to support courses in Hebrew and 
exegesis, those fundamentals for all effective 
priests.” 

“But will they do it?” 

“No doubt, my dear, no doubt. 


of their accustomed potations (and many cellars 


Deprivation 


are going dry) is a mighty stimulus to serious 
thought. But them 
to do anything until they have completed the 
What is the use of an educated 


we can seareely expect 


cathedral. 


clergy unless there is an adequate edifice in 


which they may expound the gospel?” 

“But | word in the 
cathedral on account of the echoes.” 

“No doubt. The acoustics are bad, but the 
effect is prodigious.” 

“Well, if this man Cellarius,” said Agrip- 
pina, who I daresay had been following her own 
line of thought instead of more profitably lis- 
tening to my elucidation, “if this man Cellarius 
believes that prohibition is bad and ought to be 


ean’t understand a 
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abolished, I don’t see why he doesn’t a 
that 


consistent. 


we abolish the preachers too. He 
Abolish the preachers, say I, 
with the prohibition laws, or improve bot 
“My dear,” responded I, “it is time t! 
get to your knitting. It is high time that 
sume my meditations. Sutor, ne 


Let the shoemaker stick to his last 


supra 
idam. 

“Presidents too?” she rejoined. 
Quintus H. Fraccvrs, I] 





QUOTATIONS 


THE SCHOLASTIC MEETINGS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

For the last fortnight the scholastic pr 
sion has been in conference, according t 
wont at this time of year, and our columns | 
been much oceupied with reports and résur 
of addresses, speeches and lectures on a variet 
of subjects directly or indirectly bearing 
education. Not only have many strictly ed 
tional bodies met and deliberated more or 
in public; but other bodies, not so directly 
cational, have also assembled and the circles « 
the two have often overlapped, doubtless 


mutual advantage. The topics under discuss 


have been, as usual, numerous and varied; t 
have ranged, for instance, from the aboliti 
desired by one speaker, of the Cambridge Mat! 
ematical Tripos to the proper diet of teachers 
from and the 
physical training and school journeys; fro: 


musie need of it in schoo 
policy which should encourage the local patriot 
ism of villages to another which should ir 
the larger conceptions of citizenship ot 


world. In the layman confronted with all t 


miscellaneous proceedings there may perhaps 


arise a feeling of bewilderment as he reflects 
the shortness of life and the multitude o! 
sirable, if not essential, subjects of study 

means of training. Such a feeling, however 
out of place, for no profession embraces 
wide a field as education or bears on so ! 
interests. Diffuseness, therefore, in the J 
ary educational proceedings is to be exp 
and were the whole attention of the protess 
more or less concentrated in one directio! 

inference might be either that education 

whole was less aspiring than it is or that t! 
was some gross obstacle in the way of prog 
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at these January meetings, held 
s, offer an unrivalled opportunity 
tion of new ideas and a sounding 
them, so that, while experiments 
raged, the danger of their being 
ut into practice in the classrooms 
It is questionable whether any pro- 
re ready to listen to new ideas, 


aps, because change of practice is 


to affect the practitioners pecuniarily 


ce 


t 


rtain other professions, and partly 


a class, teachers have always some- 


missionary zeal in them. No pro- 
ss comes into closer contact with 
aterial of the nation. 

taken as an axiom that every one 


iildren to be not less well educated 


f; and the majority of parents prob- 


their children to be better educated 


( 


ere. If there are exceptions to this 


e never been applauded. The con- 


this instinet, in a society where 


is universal, are such as do not allow 


methods to stand still. An unpro- 


ol, where the parents pay fees, is 


lecline in numbers and prestige; while 


( 


tion, or rather the policy that directs 


at once a matter of keen national 


Not so deliberately perhaps as any 


I 


arent, but hardly less effectively, 


parents desire to see a continual 


t in the instruction and opportuni- 


development given to their children. 
nt 


} 


+ 


he motive is purely material this is 
but there is no reason to suppose 


motive is always, or even often, purely 


‘hrough all classes it is probably 
d. But the desire exists, and in 
} 


form it is not other than a desire 


‘ 


ise statesmanship and enlightened soci- 


ndeavor to help to satisfy for as 


ossible. Those who feel anxious on 


the cost of education—without hav- 


ticular item in mind, but only be- 


st is much greater than it was when 


ing—must recognize that they are 
with an instinct that will never 


minish; nor, seeing that every one 


} 
( 


it 


irect responsibility in the govern- 
country, ought it to diminish. 
education is may not always be 


easy to determine; and it is tor the school: 
ters to help the public in forming the best idea 
There was a time when book learning pure 
simple was looked up to with somethir 


veneration by those who had it not, and 


when 
fact book learning was practically the sam 
edueation. That stage hi: a ; other 
ments have to be considered as well, and as the 
social conscience grows, or as the n social 
needs begin to press, all kinds of thing 
be taken into account and brought into educa 
tion that were never included in it before 
on most of these matters, if not all 
masters, because teaching and the care of young 
minds and bodies are their daily business 1 
life, have a right to be consulted constantly by 
those in authority, whether officials or taxpa) 
ers behind them; and they perform a necessary 
public duty whenever, as now, they give up part 
of their leisure and muster according to then 
tribes for the purpose ot threshing things out 

The Times, London. 

REPORTS 
THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS OF NEW 
YORK CITY 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York State com 
missioner of education, has sustained an appeal 
by four members of the Board of Examiners 
of the city of New York from the findings of a 
committee of the New York City Board of Edu 
cation condemning them for grave irregularities 
in the conduct of examinations of applicants 
for teachers’ licenses and in relations and de 
cisions made in such cases. The four examiners 
are James C. Byrnes, William A. Hanning, 
Walter L. Hervey and George A. Smith. 

Frequent reference is made in the decision of 
the commissivner to Dr. Joseph M. Sheehan, 
former chairman of the Board of Examiners, 
who was appointed to the position of asso 
ciate superintendent of schools in the face of 
severe censure by the president of the New 
York City Board of Education acting as a 
committee of one investigating the Board of 
Examiners. His promotion was made af 
Board of Education had asked the Commis 
sioner of Education for advice as to wha 
should be done with a report of its committee 
The Board of Education is severely condemned 
by the commissioner in this promotion of Ex 
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aHmIne! Sheehar 
had an opportunity to 
sustaining the appeal 
aminers, ym 38] r Grave ss not pass 
upon the charges aga! r. Sheehan nee the 
latter did not a formal appeal to Commis 
sioner Graves. 

trom 

an investigat ; 

J. Rvan, i¢@ New York 


of Edueation, who acted as a com 


mittee of one and reported to the full board 


Commissioner Graves declared that an exami 
nation of the findings taken before DPresident 
Ryan as well as at an inquiry conducted by the 
commissioner had convinced him that the facts 
did not bear out the charges against the four 
examiners. The following statement as to the 
conduct of the examinations is included in the 
report of President Ryan. “Examiners Byrnes, 
Hanning, Hervey and Smith were guilty of 
irregularities. Undoubtedly guile was used by 
them in securing favorable action on certain 


eases. Though they sought to condone 


dubious aets by resort to technicalities ; 
could not conceal the fact that decisions that 
require such voluminous explanations are based 
on questionable grounds. 

“Examiner Sheehan as chairman of the Board 
of Examiners had a splendid opportunity to 
organize that body into a strong and respected 
adjunct to the educational system. He failed. 
He at first enjoyed the confidence of his fellow 
members. His subsequent conduct resulted in 
the action of his fellow examiners in e¢alling his 
irregularities to the attention of the superin 
tendent of schools and in his removal as chair 
man. He used the powers of his office to over 
ride the decisions of committee heads. He 
ignored the courtesies common to professional 
groups. His methods in securing collective 
favorable action on appeals were, to say the 
least, dubious. He was guilty of the same 
irregularities that characterized the conduct of 
the four examiners previously named. He in- 
jected into the inquiry official documents from 
which he omitted essential elements and read 
from other documents to suit his testimony. 
The testimony clearly bears out his attempt at 
deception.” 

Commissioner Graves in sustaining the appeal 


from these findings says: 


“The brief of the committee 
particular cases relied upon to 
aminers Byrnes, Hanning, Herve 
were guilty of irregularities and that 

of misconduct in securing 

‘in. In my opinion, 
es in the particular cases refe 
deemed by the committee a justific 


findings that the examiners named 


cuile or any other misconduct 


ol 
favorable action in certain cases,’ 
is erroneous. Such irregulariti 
closed by the evidence upon the 
were not, in my opinion, intention: 
ces the examiners may have bee) 
udgment or of mistake 
‘V1 lence sho Vil 
wrong on 
aminers. 
“My conclusion, therefore, 
netit 
as would constitute official miscondu 
part, and that the committee erred 
ine that the evidence showed that 
guile was used by them in securi 
action on certain cases.” And I f 


agree with the statement made by the 


that ‘Though they sought to cond 


dubious acts by resort to tech: 
could not conceal the fact that 
require such voluminous explana 


on questionable grounds.’ 


“T am not required in this proceedi 


upon the question of the sufficiency 
dence presented upon the inv 
justify the findings of the committee 
conduct of examiner Sheehan. I: 
examiner Sheehan, as in the case 
Byrnes, Hanning, Hervey and 
conclusions reached by the co 
based on fact, charges should 
ferred against him by the Board ot 


in proceedings for his removal from 


Raat al 


he was found guilty of the condu 


the committee after a tral conduet 


judicial manner, he should have beer 
from his position. We find, however 
Board of Education, instead of cons 
committee’s findings as to examine! 
on the merits, ignored them entir 
after they were presented advanced 


position of associate superintendent 0! 


oners were not gull or such irre 


~ 
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te that President Rvan, the com examiner Sheehan it had found hin 
irge of the investigation, opposed promotion to a more imp nt pos 
Sheehan’s appointment as associate “It being determined upon th apm 
I rhe ( ne ls ns is SLaLeU I ie repor I 
wt of the Board of Edueation i: committee relative to the conduct of the pract 
examiner Sheehan to the pos tioners, Byrnes, Hanning, Hervey and Smitl 
te superintendent justifies, in my are not stified by the evidence upon the 
ere condemnation. The president vestigation and the facts presented by the pet 
had found him guilty of miscon tioners, the appeal must be sustained 
examiner. The evidence upon whicl 
misconduct was based was before SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


+} 


the time of the promotion. The THE MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


resolution, prior to the time 


promotion was made, asked the com 
education for his advice as to what More than 300 representatives Of nearly as 
ne with the report of ts com many ¢o leges throughout the United States a 
the conelusions reached and recom tended the twelfth annual meeting of the Ass 
nade DV him. The Board ot Edu ciation of American Colleges, held at the Hote 
moting examiner Sheehan as it did, Astor, New York, from January 14 to i6 
commissioner ot education had had Both as to attendance and interest it was re 
to consider or act upon the re rarded as the most successtul meetir n the 
id been submitted to him pursuant _ history of the association. 
l’s resolution, indicated an intent to The subject of the entire program w Phe 
belittle the result of President Ryan’s effective college,” the purpose being a re-defi 
! Its action in so doing constituted tion of the study made by the association under 


hensible affront not only to its president, a similar title in 1917. In sounding the key 


» the commissioner of education, who note of the meeting at the annual dinner or 

en asked to pass upon the question as the evening of January 14, the president ot 
nelusions reached by President Ryan the association, Dr. Frank « vde otte, president 
the conduct of the members of the of Swarthmore College, referred to the discour 
Examiners. aging aspects of public interest in colleges and 


on of the board in promoting ex universities which “seems to be largely interest 


Sheehan notwithstanding the severe con in the outcome of athletic contests” and of w 
n of his official conduct as an examiner dergraduate preoccuption with “college acti 
dent, acting as a duly authorized es” at the expense “both of academic wor! 

tee of the board, must be construed as a and of leisure for quiet thought.” 
the findings of its committee as to “Such a picture, however, is partia mus 


Sheehan’s official conduct. It must leading,” President Aydelotte declared. It does 


the board thus determined that not do justice to “the very earnest, if mistaken, 
not evidence of his misconduct pre ambition of the average undergraduate to get 
! the investigation sufficient to an education.” It does not reveal the “clear 
president’s conclusion. An examina and unmistakable signs of improvement n the 
e record will disclose that, to say the Increasing respect tor ntellectual rk « he 
ere was as much evidence adduced upon highest grade, credit for which is “pr 
estigation in support of the condemna due in large part to the value « cient mn 
examiner Sheehan as there was of the search to industry.” 
tion of examiners Byrnes, Hanning, The college of the future will profit this 
ind Smith. I would not be justified in ohange in public feeling. It will en phasize lit 
such condemnation, after the Board rather than size. It will compute endowment needs 
nm had eoneluded that notwithstand as so much per student and will limit its enroll 
¢ ‘ t effe 


mmittee’s finding as to the conduct of ment to what is, for its resources, the most ef 
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it does expand, it will probably 


ig separate units, federated. 


Higher tuition fees and higher professional 
salaries were predicted by President Aydelotte. 
He foresaw modifications of the elective system 
and changes away from the character of the 
secondary school so that the college will allow 
students more freedom but will insist on more 
serious work. 


The signs of the times indicate 


colleges in the future will be more highly differ 


entiated and less standardized than they are at 
present. There will be more interesting variations 
’ 


in the curriculum and fewer conventional attempts 


to teach every aspect of every subject. 


Other speakers at the dinner were Secretary 
Henry Allen Moe, of the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion; Dr. M. J. Rendall, formerly headmaster 
of Winchester School, England; and Dr. John 
H. Finley, of the New York Times. 

At the morning session of January 15, Presi- 
dent Harlan Updegraff, of Cornell College, and 
President Rufus B. von Klein-Smid, of the 
University of Southern California, read papers 
on “The unit size of an effective college.” 
President Updegraff pointed out the danger of 
applying to educational institutions the prin- 
ciple derived from studies in industry and 
business that greater profits can be made “by 
increasing the size of the unit of factory or 
store because of the savings in overhead of all 


descriptions.” 


To obtain greater efficiency, greater attention 
to each student to bring out all of his individual- 
ity should be the rule rather than the increase in 
the number of units of product, each alike. 

I believe the college that tries to confine itself to 
small numbers and to reach the whole man—giving 
him high ideals and aspirations, deep social inter- 
ests, strong mora] courage—will produce greater 
good for the nation than the institution that en- 
larges its numbers and leaves the cultivation of 
the religious and social life largely to the stu 


dents themselves. 


“Athletics in an effective college’ was the 
subject of Dr. Howard Savage, of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Science, 
who has recently studied universities in Eng- 
land in regard to athletics. The discussion was 
opened by President Paul D. Moody, of Middle- 


bury College. 


Reporting for the Commission on ( 
sonnel Technique, Professor Adam Ler 
of Columbia University, said that 
majority of some three hundred colleg 
ing give placement examinations of s 
to freshmen at the beginning of the 
year; that, in somewhat less than hal! 
placement in class is influenced by 
aminations; that about one fourth of 
leges have “freshman week” or “freshm 
and, almost without exception, report 
gram of greeting and guidance to be d 
worth while. 

The afternoon program of Januar 
begun with two papers on finan 
one on “What should education cost ir 
tive college?” by Comptroller George ( 
ringer, of Princeton University, and 
paper by Comptroller W. QO. Miller, of 


versity of Pennsylvania, on “The college } 


and the business administration of an « 
eollece.” Mr. Wintringer based his con 
upon a detailed study he has made of 


Princeton. Mr. Miller declared that the 


note of the business department sh 
“Every dollar saved in administratior 
additional dollar invested in educatior 
that “Surely, in the aggregate, many ! 
ean be saved for strictly educational 
are now expended in administration.” | 
that, “insofar as is practicable, the edu 
staff should be relieved of administrat 
tine. . .. It is false economy to sav 
sum in clerical labor and thereby to 
current of research and investigation, 
sequent stagnation and destruction 
tive.” 

In his paper on “A department 
and university administration,” Direct 


Leonard, of Teachers College, Columbia U1 


sity, began by saying that “the effective « 


of the future will have on its staff some o! 


who are equipped professionally for ad! 
tive responsibilities.” He then told | 
step toward this end, Teachers Colleg 
years ago established courses in the fie 
lege administration. To date, 87 me! 
women have completed the courses and 
now registered. Dr. Leonard outlined t 
of the work offered. 

At the business session, Dr. Robert L 
founder and first president of the As 


} 
i 
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Colleges, read his annual report 
secretary of the association, and 
Bernard I. Bell, of St. Stephen’s Col- 
s report as secretary-treasurer of 
on. 
presented facts showing how the 
clearing 


to the 


serves as a 
nformation. In 


membership he emphasized the “pol- 


association 


relerring 


ness rather than exclusiveness,” 
antagonistic to 
They 


The association is 


Islve 


dis “In no sense 


the standardizing agencies. 
portant place. 
an entirely different field and with 
nt objectives.” Among items 
the expansion of the association 
publication in book form of “Ten- 


Education,’ 


ne; a study of the vocational dis 


Dr. Kelly’s lectures at 


eolleve craduates ; academic credits 
‘ ol 
f fine arts in typical American col- 


; an investigation the 


n progress; architectural service, 
» arts studies. 

American education” 
of the 


e evening of January 15, held in the 


ses- 


ibject six addresses at 
of the Metropolitan Museum of 
re were talks by three members of 
m staff: 
t, director of educational work, and 
Henry W. Kent. Eugene Noble out- 
rk of the Juilliard Musieal Founda 


Director Edward Robinson, 


ng correspondence with college au- 
ho wish to recommend for scholar- 


idents musical 


having exceptional 

Professor H. V. Hubbard described 

f the School of Landscape Architec- 
Harvard. C. C. Zantzinger, the Phila- 
rchiteet, showed stereopticon views of 
nd university architecture; he dwelt 
wisdom of thoughtful planning before 


nstruction. Those present inspected 


} 


al exhibit of college architecture in 


ridors of the Metropolitan Museum, a 


I 


photographs and drawings of dis- 
uildings in American colleges. 
morning meeting of January 16, Dr. 
rst, secretary of the Carnegie Founda- 


r the Advancement of Teaching, reported 


the basis upon which 15,000 students 
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; 
ti 


were admitted to colleges of the middle At'an 
Four fifths were accepted upon 
certificate. In of 
trance these 15,000 students presented much 


states in 1924. 


their choice work for en 


more than was required or recommended in 
traditional subjects such as English, foreign 


languages, history, mathematics and the sciences, 
and used only one fourth of the freedom allowed 
them by the colleges to offer other subjects for 
entrance.” 

Professor Leon B. Richardson, who recently 
In 


completed an extensive study of colleges 


this country and abroad, spoke on “The eurricu 
re.’ The purpose of 


éé4} 


Professor Richardson, is he 


in an effective colle 
college, said 
of intellectual 


the He 


garded questions of curriculum construction 


enthusiasm for 


ot its 


cultivation 


deavor on part students.” re 


be “a minor part of the problem.” ind 

pensable that a curriculum “should not be such 
as to kill growing intellectual interest; it should 
command the intellectual respect of the students 


under it.” 


Two desirable results should be produced by a 
It should require some degree of dis 


It 


curriculum. 
of 


dent to know some one thi 


tribution material. should require the stu 


ng really well, 


A large degree of prescription violates the first 


indispensable requirement above. Unlimited fre 


of the 


} 


election violates ! 


om second, 


necessary. 


mis evidently 


H. Wilkins, 


of the University of Chicago, was read, describ 


A paper prepared by Dean E 


ing faculty-student cooperation at Chicago in 
the study of problems concerning student life 
and work. 

Tatlock, of Harvard Univer 
told about the comprehensive examination 
“The compre 


Professor John 
sity, 
as now employed at Harvard. 
hensive examination aims to test facts and to 
test general intellectual ability aside from mere 
It hits the idea that the only way to 
The 
opinion is pretty general at Harvard that, 
a result of the tutorial system and the compre 


memory. 
learn anything is to take a course in it.” 
as 


hensive examination, cramming has been elimi- 


nated. 

Talks on reading for honors as followed at 
Smith College and at Swarthmore College were 
given by Dean Frances F. Bernard, of Smith, 
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and Professor Robert C. rooks, of Swarth 
more, 

Dean Bernard set forth the administration of 
special honors at Smith, where about 


are doing independent work in 


under the guidance of an instructor who serves 


as general director of her course. 
on to special honors at Smith, 
have attained an averag 
ree emester | tL show fitness to 
pursue chosen subjects. Students who are ex 
ceptional in a given field may be admitted even 


though their average is below B. 


if honors students falls 


In the last semester of 

is devote a general 

review of the it > ef ( the final honor 
examinations. One unit, usually also at the end 
of the senior year, is devoted to the preparation 
paper. The remaining six units are 

distributed among the subdivisions of her chosen 
subject as arranged by the chief department con 
cerned and consists of studies conducted under the 


direction of special instructors. 


Dean Bernard pointed out that the one group 
requirement in force for special honors students 
is philosophy and biblical literature. 

At Swarthmore 52 students, or about one 
fourth of the juniors and seniors in the college, 
are this year reading for honors, Professor 
Brooks reported. The selection of honors stu 
dents is made at the end of the sophomore year 
from those who have evidenced outstanding 
ability, initiative and reliability. Honors stu 
dents then do two years of reading in a well- 
defined field of closely interrelated subjects; 
they are required in addition to attain a read 
ing knowledge of two foreign languages. Their 
achievement and intellectual capacity are tested 
in a series of eight to ten three-hour written 
papers set by outside examiners—professors 
from other colleges—who also conduct an oral 
examination. The bachelor’s degree is awarded 
with honors of three grades. 

Professor Brooks emphasized the changed 
conditions under which students in honors do 
their work and the gains in scholarly attitude 
and method which result. Dean Walters led 
the long discussion which followed Professor 
Brooks’s talk with a reference to the tone which 


characterizes the honors courses 
spirit of high endeavor. 

President Frederick C. Ferry pres: 
report of the nominating committee, 
unanimously adopted. The fo 


elected : 


Officers of 
R. Effinger, 
lent, Presi 
Downer College; secretary, Dr. 
New York; treasurer, President 
St. Stephen’s College; additional 
erecutit committee, President 
Swarthmore College, Dean Frank W. ¢ 


versity of Cincinnati. 


Representation on Standing C 
Commissions 
Council on Ed 

imuel P, Capen, University of I 

National Research Council: Dean 
Eisenhardt, Princeton University. 

Commission on Academic Freedon 
demic Tenure: President Mary E. W 
Holyoke College, Chairman; President W 
Boyd, Western College; Secretary ¢ 
The Carnegie Foundation; President Wi 
Lewis, George Washington University; 
Leon B. Richardson, Dartmouth Colleg: 

Commission on College Architectu 
lege Instruction in the Fine Arts: Presi 
ild J. Cowling, Carleton College, Chairm 
dent Raymond M. Hughes, Miami U 
President Frederick P. Keppel, The Carneg 
poration; President Kerr D. Maemillar 
College; President Charles C. Mierow 
College. 

Commission on College Athletics: Di 
W. Nicolson, Wesleyan University, Chair? 
fessor Michael J. Ahern, Holy Cross C 
retary Frank D. Fackenthal, Columbia Uni 
Dean Theodore H. Jack, Emory Universit 
John 8S. Nolan, Grinnell College. 

Commisston on the Cost of College E 
Vice-President Trevor Arnett, University 
cago, Chairman; President Joseph H. Apple, 1 
College; Professor Floyd W. Reeves, Universit 
Kentucky; Comptroller George C. 
Princeton University; President George F 
University of Akron. 

Commission on Organization 
Curriculum: Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, ‘ 
University, Chairman; President John D 
son, Fairmount College; President Meta 
Sweet Briar College; President Irving 
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the dramati 


of development expressed 


mental age, anatomical aqe 


in merely genera! 
lerent stages ol developmental 
RAYMOND W ALT! RS deseribed undet suc h names as earl 


; 


gang age, late childhood, preadolesce 
4 and so forth. This is like speaking ol 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND children as bright, normal and dull. Intell 
STATISTICS gence tests have substituted quantitative mea 
surements for these merely descriptive terms 1n 
PRELIMINARY RESULTS ON THE the study of mental crowth. Can we not 
N ATURE OF DEVELOPMENTAL AGE the Same in regard to developme ntal age ? 
In an effort to answer the above 


of the genetic psycholog st 1s 


: “tear ac atte ite some researy Wil 
pment of the child from birth writer has attempted some research wi 


his development is a complex perimental group of boys with wh« 

—. . tens > ‘eer ational! ir > » ‘Ti 
nvolves several different kinds of ‘“©™S'V€ Precreational work 1 out 
under the auspices of tl Department of 


Sociology ol the ( atholie I niversity of Amer 


example, one may distinguish 


re, in knowledge, in general in- 
ica. In the course of the study both a rating 


o forth. Perhaps the greatest . 
evement in this field has been the seale and a paper-and-pencil test have been 
ntitative measurement of a num- used. It is intended to use the former to 
rs in development. Formerly the latter. The resu 
» a given child in merely gen tabulated, but some preliminary 
e could say, for instance, that he from the rating seale may be of in 
bright for his ave and that he means of a new technique, elsewhere 
| P< ‘ = a. aii < s ° 
oe an unusually high reliability 


work in school. we 


s 1.Q. is 143 and his E.Q. 138, ‘he rating seale. In a group ¢ 


t 
advantages of such quantitative the present one the reliabilit; 


are quite obvious. entirely satisfactory for the 


, however, there has been little or no Present paper. 


measure the most important factor ot The subjects used in the pres nt 


development of the personality as a ‘%!*ty- seven boys from the above-mentione: 
expressed in the child’s reactions Perimental group. These sixty-seven 


play, towards authority, towards his Sented all the boys for whom the data 


and so forth. To take one ex- Complete. Mental age was measured 


acrcrer bd } by) Jlica ce . ay 
well known that the form of a Haggerty Delta 2 Intelligence Exam 


is dependent on his maturity. All 1In a forthcoming issue of the Journal 


th the motor play of the infant, cational Psychology. 
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Weight and 


clothing but 


height were measured in ordinary 


indoor with coats and shoes re 


moved. The means and standard deviations of 


the variables are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


DISPER 


Arithmetic 
Standard 


A 


rives the intercorrelations of de- 
velopmental age, mental age, chronological age, 
weight and height. The eorrelation of .76 be- 
tween chronological age and developmental age 
This that although the 


these two factors is close, as 


Is interesting. means 


relation between 
we would naturally expect, it is still very far 
from perfect. Among a group of boys of the 
same birthday age we may expect to find very 
considerable variation in the maturity of their 
Chronological does not tell the 


age 


conduct. 


whole story. Other factors are evidently at 
What are they? 
be answered at present, but some clues are fur- 
Table III in effect of 


chronological age has been eliminated by par- 


work. This question ean not 


nished by which the 


tial correlation. 


TABLE II 
CORRELATION OF DEVELOPMENTAL AGE WITH OTHER 
VARIABLES, ZERO ORDER COEFFICIENTS 


Developmental 
age 

Mental age 

Chronological 


ra 
> 


Developmental age 


ro 
n~ 


Mental age 
Chronological age 
Weight 

Height 


wes 
*s) 


= 
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TABLE III 
DEVELOPMENTAL AGE w 


OTHER VARIABLES, FIRST ORDER Parriar 


CORRELATION OF 


COEFFICIENTS (CHRONOLOGICAL A 
CONSTANT 


Developmental 
age 


Developmental age 
Mental age 
Weight 


Height 


The correlation of developniental age 
mental age is too small to be significant 

height 
This 


although we do not know what factors ea 


correlations with weight and 


enough to be _ interesting. 
very considerable variation in maturity of 

boys of the same age, the factors, whatever they 
are, are on the physical side rather than the 
mental. It is too early to explain this inter- 


esting result, but 


one may suspect that 


erine factors are at work. At puberty 
factors certainly cause both a sudden spur 
bodily growth and a marked and rather sudden 
increase in maturity. It is interesting to find 
that the same is true of these boys of whom at 
least 90 per cent. are certainly prepubescent. 
The low but positive correlations of .09 between 
mental and height and mental age and 


ace 


weight repeat the results of several previous 
investigators. 
SUMMARY 


(1) The term developmental age is suggested 


to denote the gradually increasing maturity of 
the child’s personality reactions from birth to 
maturity. 

(2) The beginning of an attempt to measure 


developmental age quantitatively is reported. 


‘ sonhl “)T- 
(3) Developmental age shows negligible cor 
relation with mental age, but significant correla- 
This is true 
led 


even when chronological age has been partial 


tion with physical measurements. 


out. 


Paut Hanty Furrer 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, 


BROOKLAND, D. C. 








